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NEWS 


.. and the erudite mind! 


NO ONE ELSE demands so much of his news- 
paper as the man of letters. He wants to know! 
Whatever happens—wherever it happens, and 
know at once. He must know things great, 
things vital, and at the same time, things less 
important . . . . all the thousand and one 
things that go to make up the budget of a day’s 
news. 


In Dallas, no service less than that of The 
Times Herald will satisfy. And this news- 
paper succeeds only because it employs the 
world’s greatest news-gathering service—THE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS—augmented by an 
able staff of local writers and reporters and 
special correspondents . . . . together with 
the elect of the special features. 


Dallas’ Greatest Newspaper 
THE TIMES HERALD 
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A VOLUME OF VERSE OF RARE CHARM 


Cloth, $1.50 Leather, $2.75 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF FRANCE. 


By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF AN 
IDEAL: FRANCE IN THE CLASSI- 
cAL AGE. By Albert Léon 
Guérard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


/ 
ROFESSOR GUERARD, 
the Michelet de nos jours, 
finds the key to French 
history from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to Waterloo in the doctrine 
of classicism, which seems to 
him a synthesis of rationalism 
and tradition. He brings a cease- 
less activity of mind, a lucid and 
brilliant style, a typically French 
love of order, and a deep com- 
prehension of French culture to 
his task. To it also he brings 
a mild love of paradox and a 
perceptible anti-German preju- 
dice, both of which have injured 
his work to this degree: that, 
had he looked abroad at the his- 
tory of other countries, particu- 
larly the Teutonic, during these 
centuries, his formulae would 
have been less easy. One can not 
say that the book is over-simpli- 
fied, for it is not; but one can say 
that it is over-theorized. Never- 
theless, lacking the romantic 
nostalgia through which Ameri- 
can humanists view the world 
before Rousseau, M. Guérard has 
written a profound and impor- 

tant and objective book. 
It is rather a tribute to M. 
Guérard than a fault in his vol- 
ume to say that one does not 


It is impossible 
in 346 pages to trace at one and 
the same time the conflict in 
French thought and art between 


agree with him. 


classicism and _  anti-classicisms. 
and also to sketch the emergence 
from feudal France of the eco- 
nomic and industrial order of 
modern France. Consequently, 
the book does not possess the 
unity which its title implies. For 
whole chapters, particularly in 
the discussion of the eighteenth 
century and of the Revolution, 
the “‘ideal’’ whose life and death 
we are tracing disappears. The 
effort to round out the volume 
by dubbing Napoleon the “‘su- 
preme classicist’’ is a paradox, of 
whose half truth M. Guérard is 
uneasily conscious; and even in 
the discussion which he gives, 
there is little in Napoleon's ac- 
tivities to link him with Pascal 
(“‘too great blandly to accept 
the classical compromise’) or 
with Louis XIV (“‘in practical 
work, . . . the executive head of 
the bourgeoisie’). The volume 
would have been less striking. 
but it would have been more 
salient had it ended with the 
death of Louis XIV or with the 
publication of Voltaire’s Philo- 
sophical Letters. The author has 
confused the romantic return 
upon classical history which dis- 
tinguishes the eighteenth century, 
with the doctrine of ‘‘classicism”’ 
—a living doctrine — which 
frames Racine and Moliere, 


whom he scarcely discusses. 
There was in that doctrine a 
profound pessimism. 


It took an 
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absolute and therefore a static 
view of human nature; whence 
(as in Samuel Johnson) its 
great exponents — Racine and 
Pascal, and also Calvin and Jan- 
sen, who are not essentially op- 
posed to it—are men of deep 
melancholy. Is it merely the 
‘death’ of the classical ideal 
which leads to the radiant op- 
timism, the relative view of 
human nature, the doctrine of 
progress, which distinguish the 
eighteenth century? I think not. 
New forces enter which M. 
Guérard focuses in his book only 
with the most extraordinary 
difficulty, for they have nothing 
to do with his subject. Neither, 
it seems to me, is the connection 
between the economic life of 
France under Henry VI and the 
economic life of France under 
Louis XVI and Napoleon of 
such a character as to make for 
the unity of the volume. A 
false quality of unity is lent to 
the subject by the omission of 
the economic changes which 
were sweeping over Europe as a 
whole. M. Guérard seeks to 
avoid the difficulty by insisting 
upon the bourgeois quality of 
the reign of Louis XIV; unfor- 
tunately, this bourgeois quality 
has nothing to do with the kind 
of classicism which the age of 
Napoleon went in for, just as it 
has little to do with Pascal or 
Moliere or Bossuet or Balzac as 
artists, unless the whole mean- 
ing of the term ‘bourgeois’ is 
changed. 

Greatly esteeming M. Guér- 
ard’s extraordinary volume, I 
can not therefore agree with him. 


But he has written a study which 
can not be neglected in any sub- 
sequent interpretation of French 
history, and he has contributed 
importantly to our knowledge 
of culture-history. 


DUST, BLOOD, DREAMS 


“Poetry is the journal of a 
sea animal living on land, 
wanting to fly the atr.”’ 


Goop MORNING, AMERICA, 
by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New Y ork. 


OOD Morning, America 

is the first volume of 

poems which Sandburg 
has published since 1922, when 
Slabs of the Sunburnt West ap- 
peared. The poet’s readers no 
doubt were pleased with his prose 
books, Abraham Lincoln: The 
Prairie Years, and the two vol- 
umes of Rootabaga stories for 
children; but some of us had be- 
gun to wonder whether the Chi- 
cago poet had ceased to write 
poetry. Too many of the 
American poets who came into 
prominence about fifteen years 
ago have turned largely to prose 
or have ceased to write poetry of 
a high order. But the one hun- 
dred and sixty-two poems in 
Good Morning, America show 
clearly that Sandburg is still a 
poet to be reckoned with. The 
new volume is perhaps less novel 
but it is quite as good as any of 
its predecessors. 

The greater number of Sand- 
burg’s poems fall into two 
classes. The first type is repre- 
sented by his well known “Chi- 
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New MACMILLAN Books 


JOHN CAMERON'S ODYSSEY, transcribed by 
Andrew Farrell. A saga of the Age of Sail; begin- 
ning in Scotland with the call of the sea to a boy of 
twelve, and ending in far-away Japan. - $4.50 


JUBILEE JIM, by Robert H. Fuller. ‘‘He put the 
last coat of paint on the Gilded Age.’’ - - $5.00 


WINTER WORDS, by Thomas Hardy. His last 
poems, made ready for publication shortly before 


his death. - - - 


At your book store, or 


Ross and Akard 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


$2.00 


Dallas, Texas 


ago” (‘“‘Hog-butcher for the 
world’), ““To a Contemporary 
Bunkshooter’’ (addressed to Billy 
Sunday), and by the title poem 
in the new volume. These poems 
aim not so much at beauty as at 
vividness and force. Here we have 
life in the raw presented as real- 
istically as Theodore Dreiser 
could desire. Many of these 
poems are interesting experiments 
in the use of new and untractable 


materials or in colloquial English. 


They have the same merits and 
faults as many of Whitman's 
poems, which they often recall to 
the reader. They remind one, 
too, of two of the thirty-eight 
definitions of poetry prefixed to 


Good Morning, America: ‘‘Poetry 
is any page from a sketchbook of 
outlines of a doorknob with 
thumb-prints of dust, blood, 
dreams”’ and “Poetry is an enu- 
meration of birds. bees, babies, 
butterflies, bugs, bambinos, baby- 
agas, and bipeds, beating their 
way up bewildering bastions.”’ 
The second classification into 
which many of Sandburg’s 
poems fall is Imagistic. One is 
tempted to say that the author of 
“Fog” and ‘Nocturne in a De- 
serted Brickyard’’ is a_ better 
writer of Imagist verse than Amy 
Lowell, John Gould Fletcher, and 
“H. D.’’, who were the American 
members of the Imagist group. 
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““H. D.’s’’ poems are more fin- 
ished perhaps, but theirs is a cold, 
sculpturesque beauty. Sand- 
burg’s poems have more color and 
warmth. Here is an example 
from the new volume, “‘Lumber 
Yard Pools at Sunset’: 


The rain pools in the old lumber yard 
change as the sky changes. 


No sooner do lightfoot sunset maroons 
cross the west than they cross the rain 
pools too. 


So now every blue has a brother 
and every singing silver a sister. 


Again, Sandburg’s definitions 
of poetry throw light upon what 
he writes. ‘‘Poetry is the report 
of a nuance between two 
moments, when people say, 
‘Listen!’ and ‘Did you see it?’ 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


‘Did you hear it? What was it?’” 
“Poetry is the capture of a pic. 
ture, a song, or a flair, in a de. 
liberate prism of words.” 

Sandburg, as his definitions 
show, is more the conscious 
artist than many readers imagine. 
If he were not, more of his ex. 
oeriments would result disastrous. 
ly. As often as he has dealt 
with material that seems unpoetic 
in language which is not con- 
secrated to poetic uses, I can re. 
call few poems that fail com- 
pletely of their aim. 

I should do the poet great in- 
justice if I left the impression 
that Sandburg’s poems were s0 
easily classified as I have implied. 
Every living, developing poet 


long. 


near future. 


STREET 


Printers and Binders of 
SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


URS is not the largest printing plant in 
Dallas, and the list of our patrons is not 
But because they are few, each is a valued 
patron, and is well served. 


It is possible that our plant and the service 
we render may be of assistance to you in the 


Not Cheap Printers 
but the 


Cheapest First Class Printers in Texas 7-1622 
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By Eugene C. Barker 


Two New and Needed Books 
on Texas 


READINGS IN TEXAS HISTORY 


THESE Readings in Texas History are de- 
signed to meet the evident need for a handy 
compilation of significant studies and doc- 

uments. The first section covers the 
period during which Texas was sub- 
ject to Spain and Mexico, including 

the period of the Texas Revolu- 
tion. The second section cov- 


MEXICO ers the period of Republic 
AND TEXAS and State. The selections 
1821-1835 are chosen and arranged 


to make a continuous 


THE causes of the Tex- 


narrative of the his- 


as 


revolution are 


more 


tory of Texas. 


than a study in local history. 
Misapprehension concerning 
them and of the consequences to 
which the revolution led lies at the 
bottom of much of the suspicion and 
distrust which have animated Latin Amer- 
ican relations with the United States for 
nearly a hundred years. 


Trade, $5.00 
Text, $3.75 


$2.50 


THE SOUTHWEST PRESS 
Publishers of the Southwest Review 


Dallas Texas 
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ought to defy accurate classifica- 
tion, and Sandburg can not be 
tagged with a few descriptive 
phrases. ‘‘Santa Fé Sketches’, 
which is quite unconventional, 
is one of the most striking poems 
in the new volume. ‘‘Many Hats” 
is written in polyphonic prose, a 
form which I think the poet has 
not used before. The subject 
matter in Good Morning, Amert- 
ca is less Western than that in 
the earlier volumes. There are 
scenes from most sections of the 
United States. The poems in the 
new collection show at once 
more finish and more thought 
than the earlier volumes. The 
following poem, ‘Lavender 
Lilies,’ is, I think, a fair speci- 
men of the poems in the new 
volume: 


The lavender lilies in Garfield Park lay 
lazy in the morning sun. 


A cool summer wind flicked at our eye- 
brows and the pansies fixed their 
yellow drops and circles for a day's 
show. 


The statue of Lincoln, an ax in his 
hand, a bronze ax, was a chum of 
five bluejays crazy and calling, 
“Another lovely morning, another 
lovely morning.” 


And the headline of my newspaper said, 
“Thirty dead in race riots. 


And Lincoln with the ax, and all the 
lavender lilies and the cool summer 
wind and the pansies, the living 
lips of bronze and leaves, the 
living tongues of bluejays, all they 
could say was, ‘‘Another lovely 
morning, another lovely morning. 


JAY B. HUBBELL. 


TEXAS FOLK LORE 


FOLLOW DE DRINKIN’ GOoU’D. 
Publications of the Texas Folk- 
Lore Society, Number VII. 
Edited by J. Frank Dobie. The 
Texas Folk-Lore Society, Aus- 
tin. 


RANK DOBIE’S new collec- 
tion of folk lore starts talk 
in several directions, all of 

them interesting. In the first place 
it is good reading by any stand- 
ard. Mr. Dobie seems to have 
found the secret of successful 
editing: he gathers pieces from a 
score of contributors, few of 
them practised writers, and with- 
out harming in the least the in- 
dividuality of the various styles 


CLARK A. PETERSEN 


Manufacturing Jeweler 
Creating and Repairing of Modern and Antique Jewelry 


“Send us the men who do the work 
tor which they draw the wage.” 


103 Field Street 


DALLAS 


—KIPLING. 


Phone 2-5779 
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There is no standing still . . . 


DuRING the past two years 6000 switchboards have 
been reconstructed in the larger cities served by the 
Bell System to enable the operators to give a more 
direct and faster service. 


Previously in towns where there were more than 
one central office, your operator would hold you on 
the line while she got the operator at the other 
central office on an auxiliary pair of wires. Now she 
connects directly with the other central office and 
repeats the number you want to the other operator. 
You hear her do this so that you can correct her if 
there is any mistake. 

This little change cost millions of dollars. Like- 
wise, it saves millions of minutes a day for the public 
and it has cut down the number of errors by a third. 


It is one of the many improvements in methods 
and appliances which are constantly being introduced 
to give direct, high-speed telephone service. There 
is no standing still in the Bell System. Better and 
better telephone service at the lowest cost is the goal. 


“THE TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE THE DIRECTORY 
OF THE NATION” 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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the material 
and coherent 


somehow’ works 
into a_ graceful 
whole. 


The contents represent a con- 
siderable amount of new infor- 
mation in the several fields to 
which the Society has in the past 
directed its attention. But with 
this volume there is more than 
a hint of a critical and philo- 
sophical attitude which is the 
goal of all such gathering of 
facts. Mr. Dobie and his con- 
tributors have perceived the end 
of folk-lore study—its value in 
explaining the life of a given 
community by examining its 
origins and early emotions. Mr. 
Botkin in his essay on ‘The 
Play-Party in Oklahoma’, 
goes farthest toward such a 
thoughtful view of the subject. 
He points out that the English 
Romantic movement was accom- 
panied by an interest in English 
folk matter—Percy’s Reliques 
and the resurrection of Beowulf, 
for instance. The suggestion is 
pat. We have talked of a South- 
western renaissance; we have dis- 
covered a Southwestern culture; 
we have longed for a distinctive 
Southwestern art. Mr. Dobie 
and his co-workers are building 
up what gives most promise of 
being the foundation of such an 
art. 

But they are dealing with 
more than literature. It goes 
without saying that the mental 
attitude back of literary produc- 
tion is more important, as it is 
more widespread, than the actual 
ability to write books. This 
attitude might be called the poet- 


[Please mention the SOUTHWEST REVIEW to advertisers] 


ic state of mind. It comes toa 
man when on a sudden he looks 
about him and perceives the sky 
and the earth. It comes to him 
when a new-washed landscape of 
his childhood endows the remem- 
bering present with depth and 
peace. Above all it comes to 
him when he begins to get the 
feel of his home country. Foller 
de Drinkin’ Gou’d is written by 
people with this attitude, and it 
imparts not a little of the same 
outlook to those who read: it. 

Yet again (for this book is 
endlessly provocative) the his- 
torians of the West and of the 
Southwest will have to study 
carefully every page of such col- 
lected folk lore. They will study 
it to find out what the mind of 


This Remarkable Story of Our 
Pioneer Forefathers 


EARLY PIONEER 
DAYS IN TEXAS 


By J. ALLEN TAYLOR 


This book was printed in 1918 
in an edition of only 500 cop- 
ies. We have a few remain- 
ing copies available, newly 
bound in durakle red cloth, 
with title in gold stamring. 
267 pages of pioneer lore. 


$2.00 postpaid 


Schmalzried 
Book Shop 


ot Main Street 
Texas 


Dallas 


t 
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the pioneer was like; what he 
loved, what he hated, what he 
thought funny. And they will 
through such study get more in- 
sight into the factors that have 
gone to form the Southwestern 
mind of today than they could 
get from all the archives in a doz- 
en libraries. 

At this moment, when the 
Southwest seems wavering un- 
decided before two alternatives, 
national uniformity or regiona! 
individuality, those who find 
something true and satisfying in 
the past of the Southwest owe 
more than a passing thanks to 
the editor and the contributors 
who have prepared this book. 

H. S. 


NEW MEXICO POETRY 


THE TURQUOISE TRAIL. An 
Anthology of New Mexico 
Poetry. Compiled by Alice 
Corbin Henderson. The 
Houghton — Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 


HILE much talk goes 
W on concerning the South- 

ern Revolt and_ the 
Southwestern Renaissance, docu- 
ments from which a considered 
opinion might be formed are 
slowly being made available. 
Addison Hibbard in The Lyric 
South (reviewed in these columns 
last issue) gathered a representa- 
tive body of poetry from the 
Old South, some of it unpub- 
lished, and almost all of it hard 
to find. Mrs. Alice Corbin 
Henderson now performs a simi- 
lar service for the Southwest, a 
tegion almost wholly different 
in its traditions and its future 


BOOKS 
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from the South which lies east 
of the Mississippi. 

The question which needs 
answering worst is something 
like this: what, if any, is the in- 
fluence of Indian and Spanish 
art and the regional landscape 
on writers and painters of the 
Southwest? In her preface 
Mrs. Henderson says: 


. . . New Mexico has a separate 
and distinct regional personality; 
and the reflection of this person- 
ality in the work of contemporary 
poets furnishes both the text and 
the inevitab!e justification for this 
anthology. 


and later: 


An influence of this sort is large- 
ly accidental, or incidental to crea- 
tive expression. No lyric poet 
sets out to celebrate more thag 
himself. But the subliminal in- 
fluences of soil and atmosphere 
inevitably affect the expression of 
any poet or artist who, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, is submerged 
in a new environment... 


I am not sure what this means; 
a definition of the subliminal in- 
fluences, which would be the 
key to the theory, is not included. 
Perhaps it cannot be. This New 
Mexico poetry and fiction and 
painting are at their best Words- 
worthian. For the best of the 
New Mexico poets, the famous 
lines from ‘Tintern Abbey” 
would serve admirably as a creed: 
what they feel is a spirit in the 
rocks and the sky; and the Indian 
is for them, as the Cumberland 
shepherds were for Wordsworth, 
an avenue of approach to nature 
and so to God. 

Thus it is childish to ask them. 
or their exponents, for explana- 
tions. True Wordsworthians 
are convinced that Coleridge and 
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subsequent critics who have seea 
only balderdash or introversive 
emotion in Wordsworth’s pan- 
theism are limited by a type of 
mind which is not open to 
spiritual influences. Your at- 
titude toward the New Mexico 
mysticism will be determined by 
much the same factors that lead 
you to sympathize either with 
Wordsworth or with Coleridge: 
that is, probably. For I my- 
self, though I am convinced that 
Wordsworth was deluded, am 
inclined to listen respectfully to 
the best of these New Mexico 
writers. 

Another consideration which 
should make Texans slow to 
form opinions about the verse 
contained in this volume is the 
impossibility of detecting region- 
al influences without long ex- 
perience of the region which is 
under discussion. For all our 
(and I see no reason why we 
calling ourselves Southwesterners 
are not), we are not versed in 
the New Mexico Mrs. Henderson 
speaks of. And you would hard- 
ly set a man who had never 
seen an automobile to picking 
the Buicks out of a stream of 
traffic. We simply must wait 
for the documents to accumulate 
until we can approximate 
through reading the feel of the 
land. 

But at any rate it can be said 
certainly that there is poetry in 
Mrs. Henderson’s collection— 
Paul Horgan’s “‘Litany’’, for ex- 
ample, or part of Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes’ ‘The Hired Man on 
Horseback"’, or Mary Austin’s 
“Campo Santo at San Juan”; 
that both the poetry and the 


rest of the writing (even though 
some of it is pretty poor) 
possess, usually, a distinct fla- 
vor; and that the Eastern critics 
are wise when they start digging 
around in Indian culture and 
other Southwestern traditions. 


H. 


ABOUT PAUL GREEN 


PAUL GREEN, by Barrett H. 
Clark. Robert M. McBride % 
Company, New York. 


RECENT brochure on 
Paul Green by Barrett H. 
Clark brings fresh to mind 
several significant signs of the 
literary times. The first of 
these is that most of the writers 
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who are producing the best lit- 
erature of our day are not ‘‘lit- 
erary’. There is scarcely any 
self-consciousness of literary ef- 
fect but considerable disregard 
of established principles in the 
work of Eugene O'Neill, Paul 
Green, Carl Sandburg, Theodore 
Dreiser, and Sherwood Ander- 
son. Nearly all of these men 
deal in local color, but beyond 
that they are concerned with the 
efforts of human beings to live 
as individuals, to accommodate 
themselves to their environment. 
Here is the quality of universal- 
ity sO necessary to impart value 
to other distinctions, a quality 
occasionally perceptible in the 
Southwestern renaissance. 

One is also struck by the fact 
that whereas a decade ago pub- 
lishers turned their backs and 
ran from playwrights seeking 
publication, today they issue a 


new piece almost concurrently 
with its opening on Broadway. 
The decline of touring compan- 
ies and the centralization of pro- 
fessional stage activity in New 
York have created readers of 
plays the country over. Indeed, 
dissatisfied with the stage as 
being an industry instead of an 
art, Paul Green says that his 
theater of the future is the pub- 
lished play. Mr. Clark has 
therefore examined his work as 
iiterature rather than as 
“theater”. The playwright is 
only thirty-four years of age, 
and Mr. Clark is as genuinely 
enthusiastic over his future as he 
is admiring before his present 
achievements. The chief hin- 
drance the writer finds in his 
subject's prospects is a tendency 
to over-philosophize his plays 
instead of remaining entirely ob- 
jective. 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


IN THE BRUSH COUNTRY 


By J. FRANK DOBIE 
Partly from the reminiscences of 
JOHN YOUNG 


I 


NE day along in the early ‘eighties a long, lanky, 
thirsty cowboy from up on the Esperanzas rode 


a Mexican bronco into the only town of McMul- 

len County. He fetched up at the main store of the 
place with a yell that made the old mesquite tree outside 
shake its leaves, dragged his spurs inside, took three deep 
swigs of undiluted ‘‘white mule’, and then announced that 
he was going to wake up everybody and every dog in town. 
He did. After he had yelled a while, interspersing his “‘ya- 
hooing’”’ with more drinks of straight whiskey, he got on 
his bronc, let out what he proposed to be a climactic whoop, 
and dug in his spurs. The bronco began pitching and with 
each jump the cowboy gave a merry squall. 

The dogs, which had been awakened, soon gathered 
around the horse and rider, all yelping. There were more 
than fifty of them. The natives seemed to be enjoying the 
show as much as the dogs, for they gathered also, joining in 
the noise to encourage both dogs and cowboy. Some of the 
dogs began to bite at the horse’s heels and others at the 
tider’s toes. The horse pitched a little higher and the cow- 
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boy yelled a little louder. He was having a bigger celebra- 
tion than in his dreamiest hours out beyond in the ascetic 
prickly pear and black chaparral he had ever dreamed of 
having. Then he quieted down and his horse quieted down 
and the dogs fell silent, but they kept a ring around the 
mounted man just the same. ‘“What next?”’ their ears and 
noses seemed to be saying. 

The answer was a pretty hoarse squawk that the cow- 
boy meant for a farewell, and he headed his bronc down the 
road. Perhaps the bronc did not understand. He went 
to pitching again and the dogs again began snapping at his 
heels and at the toes of the rider. The whole performance 
was repeated; when the cowboy had again quieted his horse, 
the dogs quieted too, but still kept their watchful circle, 
After a while the rider, who was sobering up a little, told 
the dogs very plainly to go home. If they understood they 
made no sign of understanding. Then the cowboy talked 
to the dogs in a language that even some of the men could 
not understand; apparently the dogs did not understand 
this language either. 

Finally, however, a good Samaritan broke the circle of 
canine beleaguerers with a stick. The cowboy started off, 
and had he ridden on away slowly and quietly all would 
have been well; but he could not resist the temptation to 
express the buoyancy of his unconquerable soul. At the 
first whoop all the dogs took in after him. They outran 
him, and out near the Boot Hill Graveyard—nobody had 
heard of a “‘memorial park’’ in those days, and ‘‘cemetery” 
was still a literary word—they rounded him up again and 
kept him there for an hour. At last, however, he got ahead 
of the pack, and the music those dogs made behind him 
would have set any old fox-hunter wild with delight. How 
far they chased him nobody ever knew; some of them did 
not get back home until the next day. 

Home was Tilden, on the Frio River. Before the presi- 
dential election of 1876 the name of Tilden was Dog 
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Town, and Dog Town, despite the Post Office Department, 
it was for many years still called. The old name was more 
fitting than the new, but so far as one of the early post- 
masters of the town was concerned there was no difference 
between the two—at least not in print. When the stage 
brought the mail in, he would dump it on the floor of the 
post office and then shout: ‘“There’s your mail, boys! 
Pick out what belongs to you.” 


The half-dozen or so ranchmen of McMullen County 
who built their log houses in a bend of the Frio River, 
coming together for mutual protection against the Indians 
and Mexican bandits, had no intention of establishing a 
town. Eventually, however, some man put in a few gro- 
ceries and a barrel of whiskey; then a stage route that was 
established between San Antonio and Laredo passed 
through the place. It had to have a name, and as every 
cowman had a pack of dogs with which to catch wild cattle 
out of the brush, it was logically and naturally christened 
Dog Town. Forty miles southwest of it was Fort Ewell 
on the Nueces in La Salle County, and Fort Ewell and Dog 
Town were the principal stage stands between San Antonio 
and the Rio Grande. From the big bend of the Nueces River 
in McMullen County to the thin line of Mexican ranchitas 
on the Rio Grande sixty or seventy-five miles southward 
the country was fifty years ago practically uninhabited. 

The stagecoaches, which were light, were drawn by six 
little Spanish mules that usually went in a long lope and 
often inarun. These mules had to be circled by the driver 
and checked by the helper at each stage stand before they 
would come to a halt. If anybody wanted to get on or 
off at a point between the stands, all the driver could do 
was to circle the mules, thus reducing the speed somewhat, 
while the passenger jumped off or on as best he could. 
Stage robbers could make a hold-up only by killing the 
mules. The few passengers who rode the stage always got 
a thrill for their money. 
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McMullen County is on the border. Because of its 
limited rainfall its lands were late in being sought by west- 
ward-pushing home-seekers, and, indeed, the dry farmer 
has not yet to any considerable extent succeeded in growing 
crops on its soil. Its brush makes excellent covert for any- 
thing, man or beast, that is hunted. Hence it was in the 
early ‘eighties a refuge for outlaws not only from the 
counties to the north and east, where law was becoming 
established, but from Mexico, where the rurales Presi- 
dent Diaz had inspired were running bandits into their 
holes. Some of these outlaws purported to be mustangers; 
all of them stole horses and cheated at cards. 


Dog Town was the capital of the brush country—not 
the splintering cedar brakes of the Colorado and the Llano, 
nor the blackjacks of the country east of the San Antonio; 
not the huisache of the lower Nueces, nor the clawing tor- 
nillo of the upper Rio Grande. All of this is bad, but 
none of it is quite so bad as the highly varied aggregation 
of thorns and limbs that makes up the thickets of Mc- 
Mullen, Webb, Live Oak, Duval, and other Texas counties 
lying between the Nueces River and the Rio Grande. Mexi- 
cans used to refer to the big area of brush in Webb and 
McMullen counties as the Brasada. Brasada is a good word. 

Perhaps no other widely dispersed tree growth responds 
more apparently to climate, altitude, and latitude than the 
mesquite. In the southern part of Live Oak County, where 
it seems generally to thrive best, it grows into great trees; 
on the Llano and out on the Edwards Plateau it is gnarled 
and black-barked, the tops conspicuously thin; on the 
plains it is just ‘switch mesquite’. The thorns on it vary 
in size and number as much as the tree itself varies. In the 
Brasada the mesquite is as nearly covered with thorns as 
it is possible for bushes to be covered, and their length is at 
the maximum. But the mesquite is just one among many 
thorned growths that characterize the Brasada. Here are 
great mogotes (thickets) of the evergreen, stubborn coma 
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with dirk-like thorns two inches long. Here are granjeno, 
cat’s-claw, agarita (wild currant), junco (“‘all-thorn’’), 
prickly pear—in some places higher than a man on horse- 
back—devil’s head, Spanish dagger, huayjilla (another 
kind of cat’s-claw), brasil, white brush, and black chaparral 
—all thorned and all showing their thorough adaptation 
to the country by diverging into many varieties. 


To work effectively in this brush a vaquero had to have 
tapaderos (toe-fenders) on his stirrups, boots on his heels, 
heavy leather leggins (never called chaps in Southwest 
Texas) on his legs and up to his waist, ducking jacket 
for the protection of his arms and the trunk of his body, 
gauntleted gloves for his hands and wrists, and stout hat 
for the protection of his head. The hat frequently had a 
barboquejo (chin-strap), but even when strapped on it 
was likely to be torn off a vaquero’s head in fierce struggles 
against the tenacious brush. Such was the skill of many 
brush hands, however, that they could dispense with much 
of this armor and still ‘‘tear a hole’’ through the worst 
thickets. A good gun alone does not make a good shot; 
a good saddle does not make a good rider; nor does a pair 
of high-heeled shop-made boots give a man the true cow- 
boy walk. | 

Perhaps in dealing with the art of the brush hand the 
present tense rather than the past should be used. The 
Brasada is still a brasada, the openings in it fewer and 
smaller. It is still a cow country, and brush hands, mostly 
Mexicans now, still “kill up” their horses running wild 
cattle. However, the wild cattle are few indeed compared 
with their former numbers; the country is all cut up into 
pastures and the waterings are controlled by fences. Per- 
fection in any art requires constant practice, and present 
conditions do not demand so much hard running in the 
brush as formerly. Nevertheless, although this account 
is of times and conditions that have passed away forever, 
the thorned land and the class of men who rode through 
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the thorns have not, like so many other things, utterly 
vanished. As nearly as the present-day cowboy on the 
wide broken ranges of Arizona approaches the old-time 
cowboy, the present-day brush hand of Southwest Texas 
approaches the brush hand of the time when the Brasada 
was as wild as the cattle that hid in it. 


In running in the brush a man rides not so much on 
the back of his horse as under and alongside. He just hangs 
on, dodging limbs as if he were dodging bullets, back, 
forward, over, under, half of the time trusting his horse to 
course right on this or that side of a bush or tree. If he 
shuts his eyes to dodge, he is lost. Whether he shuts them 
or not, he will, if he runs true to form, get his head rammed 
or raked. Patches of the brush hand’s bandana hanging on 
thorns and stobs sometimes mark his trail. The bandana 
of red is his emblem. 

If the brush is low and thick, the brush hand, while 
he may not have to dodge it with his head and body, still 
has to ride with every muscle active in order to stay on his 
leaping, crashing, swerving horse. Now the horse, in a 
bound that curves in mid-air so that he may secure footing 
on the other side, shows skylight under his belly. Here is 
a race with thorns for handicaps and every step a hurdle. 
It is a race that the Derby or Newport would hardly 
recognize. 

Unseen and unapplauded, the brush hand almost daily 
exerts as much skill and grit as any rodeo star ever dis- 
played in conquering the most savage outlaw horse. The 
bronco-buster is constantly on exhibition. Millions of 
people have seen him and thrilled at his daring. Great 
painters and able writers have glorified him. He has be- 
come the darling of the cowboy tradition. But nobody 
ever sees the brush-popper in action. When he does his 
most daring and dangerous work he is out of sight down 
in a thicket. An “‘observer’’ might hear him breaking 
limbs, but that is all. He has never been pictured on 
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canvas or in print. If in the romance of range tradition 
he ever comes into his own, he will come through faith 
in somebody else’s description and not by sight of rodeo 
fans. 

A brush hand can work on the prairie as well as any 
prairie-trained cowboy. After he has struggled in the brush, 
any kind of horseback work on the prairie seems as “‘soft”’ 
to a brush hand as a cushioned rocking-chair seems to a 
leg-weary ditch-digger. No ditch-digger ever exerted him- 
self more or sweated more profusely than a brush hand 
exerts himself and sweats in a thicket on a hot day. A 
prairie-trained cowboy is as helpless in bad brush as any 
tenderfoot. 

Like the brush hand, the brush horse is a distinct type. 
A horse raised and trained on the open prairie is no more 
to be depended upon in the brush than in steep gorges and 
rocky mountains, though a brush horse is all right on the 
prairie provided it is clear of prairie-dog holes. These re- 
quire a special skill. “The chances are that the untrained 
hand who gets on a good brush horse and starts after a 
wild cow through a thicket will never get through. A 
good brush horse is not going to stop when he gets after 
something in the thorns any more than a game hound will 
stop when he gets hot on the trail of a panther. A little 
horse is better for dodging under low limbs; a big horse 
is better for clearing the way for his rider. A few horses, 
powerful and fearless, have a way of hitting the brush 
sidewise. Plenty of brush hands are afraid to ride these 
powerful horses: in the heat of the chase they are apt to 
become “‘cold-jawed’’ (hard-mouthed) and uncontrollable. 
But a rider who trusts to one will get there—if he doesn’t 
get killed. 

Let us draw a picture. Down in a ramadero of spined 
bushes and trees that seem to cover all space except that oc- 
cupied by prickly pear, a man with scratched face, frazzled 
ducking jacket, and snagged leggins is sitting on a horse, 
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one leg thrown over the horn of his saddle. He is humped 
forward and seems almost asleep. “The horse has grey hairs 
in his flanks; his knees are lumped from licks and thorns of 
past years. He is an old-timer and knows the game. He 
is resting one hip and he seems to be asleep. The man is 
waiting, for some other vaqueros have entered the ramadero 
above him to start up the wild cattle. Presently he thinks 
that he catches the high note of a yell far up the brush; 
he feels a quiver in the muscles of his horse. The horse 
thinks that he hears too; he no longer appears to be asleep; 
his ears are cocked. A minute later the sound of the yell 
is unmistakable. The brush hand takes down his leg; the 
horse plants down the leg he has been resting and holds his 
head high, ears working. Again the yell, closer. 

Pretty soon the popping of brush made by the running 
cattle will be heard. There will not be many cattle in the 
bunch, however—just three or four or a half-dozen. Out- 
laws like company but they are not gregarious. The 
vaquero’s feet are planted deep in the stirrups now. Pop— 
scratch—-silence. In what direction was that sound? The 
old horse’s heart is beating like a drum against the legs 
of his rider. Pop—scr-r-r-atch—trattle and rake of hoofs. 
Man and horse hit the brush as one. They understand each 
other. They may get snagged, knocked by limbs that will 
not break, cut, speared, pierced with black thorns, the 
poison from which sends cold chills down the back of the 
man and makes him sick at the stomach. No matter. The 
horse and rider go like a pair of mated dogs charging a boar. 
The brush tears and pops as if a pair of Missouri mules 
were running through it with a mowing machine. Hell 
pops. The brush hand is in his element. 

Walter Billingsley used to say that ‘if Sam Dickens was 
running a cow across a prairie a section wide and there 
was a chaparral bush in the middle of it, Sam would head 
his horse right through the bush.’”” Sam was a brush- 
popper. Like many another brush rider, Sam was wont 
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to emerge from a thicket with enough wood hanging in 
the fork of his saddle to cook a side of yearling ribs. 

Winter has always been the best time in which to run 
wild cattle. “Then some of the brush sheds its leaves, allow- 
ing greater visibility, although much of the brush, like the 
coma and black chaparral, is evergreen. Wild cattle that 
have been run hard and become “‘over-het,’’ often die. In 
hot weather they will literally run themselves to death; 
running in cold weather is much less disastrous. In winter 
time, too, a horse can run farther and work harder with- 
out becoming solado, or solyowed (solaoed) as the border 
people have Anglicised the Spanish word meaning ‘“‘wind- 
broken.”’ Half of the cow ponies of the brush country used 
to be solado. ‘The heat and exertion suffered by a horse 
that is ridden recklessly and relentlessly through the brush 
of South Texas in summer time are overpowering. 

A brush-popper does not ask for room in which to 
swing his rope. He is lucky if he strikes a little opening 
big enough to allow him to toss a clear loop over the horns 
or head of the animal he is running. If he misses his 
throw at this little opening, he will probably not get such 
an opportunity again. Often he is right at the animal’s 
heels without space in which to cast any kind of loop. If 
he can keep up with the animal long enough, however, 
he is almost sure to come to a place where he can rope it 
by one or both hind legs. Sometimes he leans over and 
pitches the loop up instead of down, as is done on the 
prairie, thus avoiding low-hanging limbs. This kind of 
side-and-up throw generally catches a cow media cabeza— 
by the half-head. To rope in the brush a vaquero wants 
a much shorter rope—one about twenty-five feet long is 
right—than is used on the plains, where ropes forty feet 
long, and even forty-five, can be managed. Carrying a 
rope in the brush without getting it entangled is an art in 
itself. In the old days the rawhide reata was used a great 
deal, for it could, on account of its weight, be thrown 
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through the small brush much more effectively than lighter 
ropes of fiber. 

The number of horses required to mount a man who 
was running regularly in the Brasada was very large—prob- 
ably three times the number required in an open country, 
for they were always getting crippled. As long as a horse 
keeps warm he can run, no matter how many thorns are 
in him; he becomes crippled only after he has cooled off. 
The morning after a corrida of men had run all day in the 
brush, a third of their horses would sometimes be unable 
to walk to the corral with the remuda. 


Prickly-pear poultices and kerosene oil were the prin- 
cipal remedies against thorns in the flesh of either man or 
horse, though ‘Volcanic Oil’’ and ‘‘Sloan’s Liniment”’ 
were widely used. When a horse got a thorn from the 
biznaga (devil's head) in his foot, no poultice or caustic 
could draw it out. The devil made the biznaga thorn so 
that it will work in, in, and it is plated with a hard sub- 
stance that will hardly decay at all. A big mesquite or 
coma thorn in the joint of a horse's leg is as bad as a biznaga 
thorn in his foot. 

Thorns were just one item that brush ranchers had to 
contend with in trying to keep enough horses to work on. 
Horse-thieves were another item. Mustangs, constant en- 
ticers of gentle horses, were still another. Then, some- 
times saddle stock would wander from their accustomed 
range looking for better grass. A few months later they 
might return fat; again, they might never return. Some- 
times a rancher even in the midst of cow work might find 
himself afoot and compelled to buy a new remuda. 

After the “Big Steal’’ of the ‘seventies—a story in 
itself—most of the cattle left in the Brasada country were 
literally wilder than the deer. When Pat Garrett, in his 
Authentic Life of Billy the Kid, wished to give an idea 
of how fast some outlaws ran on a certain occasion, he said, 
“They ran like a bunch of wild Nueces steers’. To run 
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like a Nueces steer used to be a common—and expressive— 
saying to keep company with kicking like a bay steer. These 
native wild cattle of the Nueces did not know that the 
brush grew thorns. Among them were old maverick cows 
and bulls that belonged to anybody who could catch them. 
Some of the cows and steers that bore brands were not 
worth catching. If roped they would only “‘sull’’ and 
fight; they weighed nothing and “‘looked as if they had but 
one gut in them’. The best thing to do with them was 
to shoot them in order to prevent their spoiling other cattle. 
Out in the Brasada ten and fifteen miles from permanent 
water were old Mexican longhorns that could subsist for 
months on prickly pear and dagger blooms without coming 
to water at all. Such cattle were exceedingly wary. Only 
dogs could rouse them. 


It used to be a common saying that Texas was all right 
for men and dogs but was hell on women and horses. In 
the Brasada country the dogs had as had a time as the 
women and horses. Every cowman had his pack for trail- 
ing and rallying the wild cattle; when an outfit was work- 
ing regularly it had to change dogs just as it changed 
horses, for thorns, rocks, and the prevailing warm weather 
would wear down the hardiest of dogs. Three dogs were 
regarded as the right number for two or three vaqueros 
working together to run with. In the brush there could 
be no round-ups; the cow hands just ‘‘worked’’, ‘“‘hunted”’, 
and ‘‘ran’’ cattle. Running them with dogs did not make 
them any gentler. 

On moonlight nights the vaqueros often took stands 
near the river and roped ladinos—outlaw cattle. Low- 
hanging elms and other growth line the banks of the Frio 
and Nueces in this part of the country; then there used to 
be—and to an extent yet are—openings between the river 
brush and back-lying thickets. Outlaw cattle that stayed 
in the thickets all day crossed these openings at night in 
order to get to water, and they liked also to come out and 
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graze in the openings. It was best to let them fill up on 
water, so that they would not be so active, before tying 
into them. Often the men lying in wait had to run 
through scattering brush in order to get to the cattle; night 
roping then became dangerous business. Old Dan Mc- 
Closkey was right: he used to say that it took just two 
things to make a good brush roper, especially at night—‘‘a 
damned fool and a race horse’. 

When an outlaw animal was roped out in the brush it 
was tied to a tree and then later necked to a lead ox and 
thus brought in. The lead oxen were, of course, gentle. 
They were kept around ranch headquarters, and one of 
them with a rope around his horns would lead, following 
a Vaquero, as well as a horse. After an outlaw “‘critter’”’ 
had been necked to a well trained ox, the ox would be 
turned loose and left alone to make his way back to the 
ranch, frequently through many miles of brush. In the 
course of a day or two he would come in, his mate con- 
siderably subdued. However, many of the lead oxen with 
their yoke-mates had to be driven. 

At the ranch the outlaw cattle, some with forked sticks 
on their necks, some with heads tied down to a front foot, 
some necked together, might be held in a small pasture 
until enough cattle were gathered to make a bunch; or they 
might be held under herd with gentler cattle during the 
day and then penned at night. Getting them out of the 
country even after they were caught was a job. They 
were generally put into a herd of cattle that were manage- 
able. 

Excessively wild cattle in a brush country have never 
been money-makers. In order to gentle their cattle the 
Brasada ranch people kept their cows and calves up in a 
pen, turning the cows out to pasture by day and the calves 
out by night. Several months of this sort of handling 
would gentle the cows, and the calves would start life in 
a civilized manner. Sometimes a ranchman would have 
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two or three hundred head of cows and calves up at one 
time. A few of the cows were so wild that they would 
not come to the pens even for their calves. In that event 
the calves might be released to their mothers, or they might 
be suckled to other cows and thus raised as sanchos 
(dogies ). 


II 


The Brasada—the brush country—marked the meet- 
ing of the East and the West. Desperados from eastern 
states as well as from Texas counties to the east sought 
the border brush and its security. Raiding Mexicans from 
below the Rio Grande slipped over the unguarded river, 
rendezvoused with the American bad men, stole, murdered 
if necessary, and rode back into Mexico before they could 
be discovered, though plenty of them were trailed far be- 
yond the borders of Texas and there ceased making tracks 
forever. In short, the Brasada was a strategic point for 
stealing and smuggling. 

The white men who operated with the Mexicans were 
even worse thieves and more hardened criminals than the 
bandidos; in some ways they were worse than the Coman- 
ches had been. ‘They could steal a bunch of horses as far 
east as the San Antonio River, ride hard all night and a 
part of one day, and then, having crossed the Nueces River, 
lie up in some wild thicket of the Brasada. There Mexi- 
can confederates with a bunch of ‘“‘wet’’ horses—horses 
stolen in Mexico and smuggled across the river—would 
meet them; the two outfits would exchange stolen stock; 
then each would turn back with horses to trade. Such 
operators could afford to offer horses at attractive prices. 
Many a Texas cowman bought Mexican horses for which 
his own remuda stolen a week or ten days before had been 
swapped. 

The Brasada had its “Four Horsemen.’’ These four 
men “‘just happened along’’ and took up headquarters at 
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Dog Town. They were all middle-aged, all gamblers, 
horse racers, and gunmen. One of them gave his name as 
Russell, from Kentucky; we* called him the Kentucky 
Colonel, and he looked the part. Another was known to us 
only as Gotch. He had a bullet-hole through his ear. A 
third went by the name of Slim. The last was just Dan. 
They got no mail that any one knew of. Slim sometimes 
referred to happenings in Arkansas. When he got about 
three sheets in the wind, the Colonel would babble vaguely 
of moonshine and a fight with revenue officers back in 
Kentucky. If the others had a past they never referred to it. 

The Four Horsemen seemed inseparably united. They 
had a pack horse on which they loaded all their possessions. 
They kept a few race ponies about their camp; they gen- 
erally had a horse to trade. Sometimes after camping around 
Dog Town for weeks they would suddenly disappear. 
Then in a few days they would be back with a string of 
Mexican ponies that they claimed to have bought down in 
Mexico. ‘They usually found a ready sale for them; if 
not, they drove them on to San Antonio. 

A circumstance I got to noticing was that though they 
were always very visible when they drove their caballada 
north, nobody ever saw them when they went south after 
the caballada. Of course the ranch people of the border 
country were continually losing horses. Sometimes we 
knew when they were stolen; sometimes it was weeks after 
they disappeared from the range when we found that they 
were gone. It took me a good while to put two and two 
together. 

Now, McMullen County had Six Horsemen who were 
almost as close together as were the Four Horsemen. They 
were Tom McCoy, Jim Morris, Ben Corder, Ike Hill, Lee 
Pope, and myself. We mustanged together, cow-hunted 
together, played monte together, danced together, drank 
together, and sometimes fought together. To this gang 
I confided my suspicions about who was stealing our 


* Where the first person is used, John Young must be understood as speaking. 
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horses. We at once decided to investigate on our own re- 
sponsibility. 

One day five of us met at the S E Ranch on the Nueces 
River. ‘Taking two horses each and a single pack mule, 
we quietly swam the river and then proceeded up to the 
mouth of the Arroyo Meta Sol (Sunflower Creek), where 
we found Lee Pope awaiting us. He had come down the 
river from Fort Ewell. We rode up the Meta Sol until 
we reached the divide between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande. ‘This country was usually without water, but 
it had rained a few days before and in a brushy hollow we 
found a water hole. Good grass for our horses was at 
hand, and we struck camp. For several days we rode 
around over the country, returning each night to the same 
camp. Wild cattle and mustangs which, foliowing the rain, 
had beaten back on the fresh grass, seemed plentiful. 


Then one day we found what we were looking for. 
It was a brush corral hidden deep in a thicket. It showed 
to have been much used for holding horses, but the sign 
was at least a month old. Immediately in front of the 
corral was a little opening. Leading away from it into 
the thicket was a distinct trail. We followed it. At the 
end of it we found an old camp. From the amount of 
ashes on the ground and the number of empty cans and 
greasy, sharp-pointed sticks on which meat had been broiled, 
the camp had evidently been used to a considerable extent. 
More interesting to us, it was evidently going to be used 
again, for secured in a mesquite tree was a store of provi- 
sions. They were carefully put away so that neither 
weather nor prowling animals could get to them; plainly, 
they had been there for a good while. The owner might 
appear at any time! I spied an old gunny sack sewed up 
with a rawhide string. I recognized that sack the moment 
I laid my eyes on it. It had come from the store of L. D. 
Young & Son, Dog Town, Texas. In our expectation we 
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talked in whispers and stepped about so that our spurs 
would not jingle. 

We had found, we were sure, the place where the Four 
Horsemen met and swapped stolen horses with the Mexi- 
can smugglers. But, after all, the trail was cold. Maybe 
all we had found was a mare's nest. ‘The horse-thieves 
might not show up here for a month or two. They 
might get wind of us and not show up at all. We ceased 
to whisper and our spurs clanked. We “‘borrowed”’ some 
peaberry out of the mesquite, took water from our canteens, 
and boiled coffee. “Then we rode back to our camp. Each 
morning for three days we eased up to the brush corral, 
hoping to find something. Still there was no sign of any 
other human beings than ourselves in the country. One 
morning we decided to make a final round and then, if 
we discovered nothing further, to return home. 

Before we got to the brush pen we saw fresh sign. We 
approached very cautiously. We need not have been so 
cautious, for all we found was twenty-seven horses staked 
and hobbled outside the corral. All but two remuda mares, 
which were securely picketed, were saddle horses. Every 
animal bore a McMullen County brand, and among them 
were half a dozen horses that actually belonged to us— 
horses that we had seen in our remudas the day we left 
home! The sign told us that the caballada had come in 
the evening before. 

It took us only a few minutes to put the horses in the 
pen and to cut the hobbles. The thieves would surely show 
up soon. With the recovered stock strung out in front of 
us, we hit the trail for home. We felt confident of being 
followed. 

We had gone only a few miles and, after crossing a 
wide prairie, were entering a heavy thicket, when we saw 
four horsemen following us at a run. Before they were 
well in range they began shooting. Perhaps they saw only 
one or two of us and thought to bluff us into abandoning 
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the horses. On account of the distance between us, the 
brush, and the quickness of our movements I do not think 
that anybody on either side recognized any individual on 
the other, though I recognized the Rentucky Colonel's 
favorite mount. 

We returned the fire, as ineffectually as it was given, 
and the men veered into the brush, where they seemed to 
halt for a parley. We held a short parley also. As Ben 
Corder and Jim Morris carried only six-shooters, we decided 
that they should keep the horses moving, while the other 
four of us, who had Winchesters, should cover the retreat. 

We took our stand in a kind of swag down which we 
felt sure the horse-thieves would come if they were coming 
any farther at all. “The brush here was rather spotted, very 
thick in some places with open intervals between the 
mogotes. We had hardly got our horses tied and ourselves 
well placed when we heard a limb break and caught sight 
of the Four Horsemen. About the same time they located 
us. We were four to four. My partners were in a kind of 
line, I on the right end. Our understanding was that we 
should, if possible, take the enemy in order, and I was to 
give the signal. I was flat on the ground, and when I 
aimed at the first man the barrel of my gun was resting 
against a mesquite limb. I could not miss. We fired almost 
at once. Two men fell. We had not missed. 

The third man was the Colonel. He turned his horse 
broadside and began shooting. I shot at his horse while 
the other boys centered on him. He and the horse both 
went down. 

Either the fourth man’s horse was gun-shy or he had 
been hit by one of our bullets, for he kept pitching and 
whirling around and around so fast that his rider could not 
shoot and we could not draw a bead. Slim, for that was who 
the rider was, finally got his horse on the run and disap- 
peared in the brush. In the few seconds of time that the 
performance lasted we got in several shots, and from the 
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way in which we saw Slim drop his gun we felt confident 
that he had also been hit. 

We waited a few moments; then, no move being made 
by any of the enemy, we mounted our horses and rode on. 
These men had been following us; if they chose to discon- 
tinue the chase we were more than willing. 

The fight was away out in the brush in a no man’s 
land without roads or settlers. We could not know whether 
the Horsemen had recognized us or not. We did not know 
for a certainty whether we had killed any of them or not, 
though our belief was that we had killed three of them 
and perhaps mortally wonded the fourth. If one or more 
of them were alive, we did not want to advertise ourselves 
as the men who had caught them stealing horses and then 
fought them. We accordingly agreed to go home and say 
nothing. Not a one of us was an officer of the law. We 
had investigated on our own hook. No one would ques- 
tion where we had been or what we had been doing. It 
was a time when Texans tended strictly to their own busi- 
ness and let other people alone to tend to theirs. 

About midnight we crossed the Nueces River near the 
mouth of Canada Verde and struck camp, almost a day's 
ride from Dog Town. The next morning each of us caught 
out his own horses, turning the others loose, free to drift 
back to their accustomed ranges. Lee Pope went to Altita, 
where he ranched, forty miles from Dog Town. Ike Hill 
and Tom McCoy went to their camp on the San Miguel, 
twenty-five miles from Dog Town. Ben Corder and Jim 
Morris struck for their ranch on the Guadalupe, twenty 
miles from Dog Town; and I just drifted back to Dog 
Town itself. 

We were neighbors. We came together a few more 
times and then our trails forked, dimmed, faded. Lee Pope 
was killed in a pistol duel in Laredo. Tom McCoy, | 
heard, was killed in Cuba; I never learned the particulars. 
Ike Hill was killed in the brush by his horse’s running under 
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a limb. A quarter of a century ago Jim Morris died in 
Sonora, Texas; I was by his side. Ben Corder died in 
London. I must be next. It is something to have ridden 
together; it is something to have been one of the six 
brasaderos in the great Brasada. 

After that encounter in the brush no news of the Four 
Horsemen ever came to our ears. However, several days 
after we got back home a horse that had been stolen from 
somebody in the country showed up with a saddle on; the 
saddle was never claimed. Later on a Mexican over in the 
San Casimero country found another horse carrying an 
ownerless saddle. We six frequently spoke of going back 
to view the scene of our experience, but we never went. 
That particular section of the country is still in brush; the 
pastures that contain the brush are large. Probably to this 
day no vaquero has chanced upon a bit of evidence of the 
skirmish now made public for the first time, for though we 
eventually told a few friends what we knew, no inkling of 
the episode ever got into a newspaper. In those days 
there was generally more exciting news outside of the news- 
papers than in them. 
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THE INDIANS OF OKLAHOMA 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


HOULD a symposium be compiled to estimate the 

various factors which go to make the civilization 

of any regional division of the United States other 

than the Southwest, no one would dream of in- 
cluding a chapter on the American Indian. It is true, of 
course, that multitudes of people in the eastern half of the 
country have Indian blood in their veins: no student of 
history can doubt it when he considers the contacts be- 
tween red man and white over a period of centuries. It 
is also true that the entire western half of the country is 
dotted with Indian reservations and allotments; no trans- 
continental tourist can avoid seeing one or more of them. 
But only in the Southwest is the American Indian a power- 
ful factor in the regional life; only in the Southwest would 
it be necessary, or even useful, to consider him in any dis- 
cussion of the local culture. Here, however, he cannot be 
omitted. 


In a single essay only the major factors can be dis- 
cussed, only the main classifications considered. But even 
a brief survey shows how widespread and constant the 
influence of the Indian in the Southwest has become. Apart 
from the forces brought into this region by the old pioneer 
stock, only one influence—the Spanish—can be compared 
with that of the Indian; and the impact of the Indian may 
be confidently expected to surpass that, and in the long run 
to supplant it. 


For it must not be supposed that the Indian’s impact is 
a vanishing one. He has for allies the whole natural scene, 
the country, the climate, the very soil—allies which have 
made him what he is, and will have their way with later 
comers in turn. ‘The study of the Indian and his influence 
is, then, no matter of antiquarian curiosity, but—in a 
manner of speaking—within the field of prophecy. 
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Indians are people. It is supposed that they have in- 
habited this continent for not less than ten thousand years. 
All that time they have been free to become what their 
environment bade them become, with little, if any, in- 
fluence from beyond the seas. They are children of this soil 
as no European people with its recurrent migrations and 
conquests can claim to be of the soil of Europe. The 
Indian is what this soil, this climate, this continent have 
made him. In the Indian—barring superficial matters of 
race and pre-scientific culture—we may see the type which 
our own descendants will probably approach. Indeed, 
even the Indian’s blood is ever more widely distributed 
among us. It used to be said that the primitive Indian 
was our contemporary ancestor: the type of our great-great- 
great-grandfathers. It might be truer to say he is rather 
our contemporary grandson. 

This is an old story, I know. Again and again visiting 
Europeans have noticed how swiftly the European trans- 
planted here varies from his ancestral type to something 
approaching that of the red man. ‘The plastic features 
of the Englishman give way to the chiseled face of the 
Indian; his stature increases; new traits begin to appear. Of 
course it will be centuries before so great and gradual a 
change can come about. I do not expect the tepee to dis- 
place the apartment-house, although the health of the com- 
munity might be improved thereby. Besides, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the inhabitants of this continent will 
ever be isolated from the rest of the world again. 

It is, however, obvious that the white man is not 
thoroughly at home on this continent, not yet fully ac- 
climated. ‘The restless running up and down, which puts 
the most nomadic of our Indian tribes to shame, and results 
in the really astonishing state of affairs that few men die in 
the town where they were born; the huddling together of 
immigrants in colonies in the big towns, as though they 
feared the new land; the cults, the fads, the fashions, and 
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the passionate and deliberate attempt to be American—or, 
on the other hand, to avoid provincialism (usually by ap- 
ing the English! )—these are not just the traits one expects 
of an old, well-established people. Some of these traits, 
it is true, the Indian shares—perhaps because of our Ameri- 
can climate, so much more electric than that of Europe. But 
the comparative repose of the Indian’s way of life has a real 
significance when we stop to consider our American culture. 
This is particularly true in the Southwest. 

For in the Southwest, the Indian has friends in his 
immediate vicinity. That is to say, he is better known, 
better understood, and so better appreciated. This happy 
condition is by no means common in the United States or 
Canada. 

East of the Mississippi, scarcely any one is aware that 
the Indian exists, much less that he is a man with passions 
and desires like those of other men. Indeed, so far has this 
idiotic posture of mind extended, that it is next to impos- 
sible to find a publisher who will venture to print a book or 
story about Indians except as a juvenile. It is supposed 
that Indians are a kind of children—and that only children 
will care to know about them! No doubt the splendid work 
of Chief Long Lance will do something to destroy this 
ridiculous superstition. 

Even west of the Mississippi, the position of the Indian 
is generally difficult. In the Delta he has lost caste through 
intermarriage with the negro. In the Northwest and in 
California, he is despised, a negligible quantity—perhaps 
on account of the popular rough-and-ready classification of 
all the coast tribes as Diggers. Even on the northern plains, 
where some of the finest types of American Indians are 
found, the red man is still regarded with some distrust and 
hostility, for there vivid memories persist of Indian warfare 
disastrous to the whites. But in the Southwest few bitter 
memories remain, there has been very little intermarriage 
with the negro, and no one at all is in a position to look 
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down upon the best of the red men. And, particularly in 
Oklahoma, where the population is relatively dense, con- 
tacts between red men and white are constant and imme- 
diate. It is with the Indians of this state, for the most 
part, that I shall deal. 

In New Mexico and Arizona the relative isolation of 
the Indians has made their relations with the white man 
rather simple; but the situation in Oklahoma is much more 
complex. Here the Indian’s contribution is almost co-ex- 
tensive with the activities of the inhabitants of the state. 
This condition has several causes. In the first place, Indians 
are numerous in Oklahoma. It is estimated that one person 
in twenty has Indian blood, and one person in fifty is a 
full-blooded Indian. Moreover, the Indians are not segre- 
gated. Very few of them now live on reservations, and 
even the most backward tribes have accepted allotments in 
severalty. The population of Oklahoma is rather dense 
as Western states go, and there are no remote mountains or 
inhospitable deserts where the red man can find a refuge. 
Moreover, very few of the Indians of Oklahoma are native 
to the region. ‘There are fragments of some thirty tribes 
in the state, representing stocks from almost every section 
of the United States. In the past Oklahoma has been a 
catch-all and concentration point for Indians from the 
whole country. Into this region have come Tonkawas 
and Comanches from Texas; Apaches from Arizona; 
Arapahoes from Colorado; Cheyennes from Montana and 
Wyoming; Modocs from Oregon; Nez Percés from Idaho; 
Kaws and Osages from Kansas; Pawnees from Nebraska; 
Ottawas, Peorias, Quapaws from the Great Lakes; Dela- 
wares from New England; Sauks and Foxes from Iowa and 
Illinois; Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, from 
the Virginias, Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi; Seminoles from Florida; and lesser groups— 
persuaded or forced to enter this region and having no more 
in common than so many immigrants on Ellis Island. Only 
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two or three tribes now in Oklahoma are native to the 
region: for example, the Kiowa and Wichita. In view of 
these facts it is hardly to be expected that the Indians in 
Oklahoma should have the same close relation to the soil 
which obtains in New Mexico. 

The state of Oklahoma is now sharply divided into 
two sections. The east side, Old Indian Territory, is a well- 
wooded, well-watered, and hilly country, somewhat like 
Arkansas, which it adjoins. The west side, Old Oklahoma 
Territory, is a rolling plains country with few trees, except 
along the streams—sloping upward toward the distant 
Rockies to an altitude of some four thousand feet at the 
extreme western end of the panhandle. The history of the 
two regions is quite different, and the character of the tribes 
in each exhibits a similar difference. The Indians in the Old 
Indian Territory, the east side of the present state, were 
removed early in the nineteenth century from almost all 
the Southern states to make room for Andrew Jackson's 
pioneers. “These were the so-called Five Civilized Tribes: 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, Seminoles; and 
tucked into the corners of their country were small groups 
of other tribes from the east. The Five Civilized Tribes 
had been in contact with the white man for a long time, 
and had adopted much of the white man’s civilization. 
When they moved out to the West on the ““Trail of Tears” 
they brought with them numerous negro slaves and adopted 
white in-laws. Altogether the Indian population of the 
Old Indian Territory numbered over a hundred thousand. 
It was indeed Indian territory. 

For almost a century the five tribes and their allies 
maintained their own tribal governments and institutions. 
These tribal governments were modeled upon that of the 
United States, and because of this fact the Indians had 
ample opportunity to practice the arts of politics and 
government among themselves for almost a hundred years 
before they became citizens of the new state of Oklahoma. 
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Moreover, they had plenty of chance to play at diplomacy 
with other tribes and with Uncle Sam during all that time. 
This experience, combined with the Indian’s natural apti- 
tude for oratory, intrigue, and war, produced a surprising 
result. When the Constitutional Convention met, the 
white settlers in the western half of the state were no match 
for the Indian politicians, who ran away with the show 
and proceeded to organize things pretty much to their own 
liking. Oklahoma Territory was consistently Republican. 
Since statehood, Oklahoma has gone Republican only twice, 
for Harding and for Hoover. ‘That the new state has 
usually gone Democratic is largely due to the skillful work 
of the political leaders on the east side, many of whom 
are Indians. It is hardly necessary to stress this. “The 
names of Senator Owen and of Charles W. Curtis, Vice- 
President elect, are sufficient evidence of the competence 
and worth of the Indian in the realm of politics. 

Before the Civil War, civilization in the Old Indian 
Territory was strictly Southern, with an aristocracy of old 
families and trained minds, and a large population of more 
or less backwoods illiterates. Small but excellent colleges 
were to be found in the principal towns, and there were 
some mission schools as well. But, with the exception of 
the Cherokees, the average of literacy among the Indians 
was not very high. The Cherokees had the advantage of 
an alphabet— invented in 1821 by Sequoyah—which en- 
abled them to read and write their own language. Papers 
and books were printed in this alphabet, and a little later 
the Choctaws also published newspapers in their tongue. 

The Civil War brought disaster to the growing com- 
munity. When troops were withdrawn from the Terri- 
tory, the Indians were left at the mercy of Confederate 
sympathizers, who persuaded or compelled the tribes to 
take up arms for the South. After the war was over, the 
United States Government punished the Indians, whom it 
had deserted, by confiscation of lands, and by reducing the 
powers of tribal governments. The Five Civilized Tribes 
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suffered reconstruction with other Southern communities, 
and an age of banditry succeeded. The Indian Territory 
became a refuge for criminals, deserters, and fugitives from 
justice. The exploits of Belle Starr and Cherokee Bill 
—to name no others—will remind every reader of those ex- 
citing days. Such conditions were aggravated by the fact 
that the Federal Government provided no free schools for 
these tribes, which were supposed to be self-sufficient and 
were never classed with the reservation Indians. In certain 
sections moonshine whiskey, feuds, superstition, and 
illiteracy reigned undisturbed. 

Since statehood, however, a great share of industrial 
development and prosperity has fallen to the lot of the Old 
Indian Territory, and oil, coal, lead, zinc, and other prod- 
ucts have enriched many of the Indians as well as the white 
men who have crowded into the region. As a result many 
Indians are leaders in business, in law, and in finance as well 
as in society, and their sons and daughters are to be found | 
at the State University, in the fraternities, and in all the | 


activities of young Oklahoma. The outsider can see why © 

the people of Oklahoma take the Indian for granted, and no 

longer think of him as belonging to a race apart. As an ¢ 

example I may mention an Indian family known to me. n 

The father is the richest man in the town, with large in- ce 

terests in oil, cattle, and banking—in fact, a millionaire. C 
w 


The large family of sons and daughters share his prosperity 
and ability. Three of the sons were stars on the football 
team of the State University, members of the most promi- 
nent fraternities, and leaders on the campus. Two of them 
served as officers in the A. E. F. and have made splendid 
records in the social and business life of their communities. 
This sort of thing is so common as to excite no comment. 

On the cultural side also the Indian of the Old Indian 
Territory is not without his claim to distinction. I shall 
content myself with mentioning sons of a single town 
Claremore. This little city is the home town of Wil 
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Rogers; of Lynn Riggs, the poet and dramatist, now in 
Paris as the holder of a Guggenheim Fellowship; and of 
Paul Thompson, whose genuine folk ballads are finding a 
welcome from editors of our foremost magazines of poetry. 
All three are Indians, and each does his own stuff in a man- 
ner all his own. 

In many ways one cannot help observing the Indian’s 
similarity to men of the aristocracy in England. He has 
all of their strong race pride and their strong family feeling, 
and also shares to a great degree their eager sense of responsi- 
bility. As a rule he makes a good family man, husband, 
and father, and seems actually fond of his relatives. With 
regard to education one may say that at the State University 
of Oklahoma there are nearly three hundred students of 
Indian blood, many of whom are leaders. The Indian Club 
is one of the most thriving organizations on the campus. 
But it would require a clever man to select Indian students 
from the student body, for many of these ‘‘Indians’’ have 
blue eyes and fair hair, and exhibit few if any of the charac- 
teristics commonly associated with the red man. In short, 
the Indian on the east side is one of us. It is true that 
certain Indians suffer socially on account of their inter- 
marriage with the negro, but this affects less than five per 
cent. of the Indian population. It came about after the 
Civil War, when the freedmen of the Five Civilized Tribes 
were made citizens of those tribes, and therefore had to be 
listed on the tribal rolls. But this sort of thing was no 
fault of the Indian himself, and has very little effect upon 
the regard and esteem in which Indians are held in Okla- 
homa. 

When we turn to the west side of the state, the Old 
Oklahoma Territory, we find a different lot of Indians. 
The largest tribes, if not all native to Oklahoma, are 
native to the plains, and anthropologists agree that nowhere 
on the continent could a finer physical type be found. The 
Kiowa and Comanche, Cheyenne and Arapaho, Osage 
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and Pawnee, to name no others, are men of unusual stature 
and splendid physique, and it must not be supposed that 
these Indians are lacking in intellectual qualities. There 
have always been true intellectuals among the Plains In- 
dians—men like the famous Sitting Bull, for example, who, 
without any prestige as a warrior, was able to lead a people 
whose trade was war by sheer force of mind. A more 
modern instance is an Osage boy I know who went to Ox- 
ford University and surpassed the records of a number of 
Rhodes Scholars from this state. 

It is not surprising that the Plains Indians, so recently 
come from the warpath and the buffalo range, should pro- 
vide so many admirable types. ‘They are products of their 
native region. Fifty years ago General Nelson A. Miles 
observed their superiority, and prophesied that the white 
inhabitants of the plains would in time surpass all other 
Americans in qualities of manhood. It is interesting to note 
that the figures for the draft in the Great War completely 
bear out this prophecy. The states on the plains—from 
Mexico clear up to Canada—found eighty per cent. of their 
men fit for military service. East or west of the plains, the 
percentage grows steadily smaller; California, New Eng- 
land, and New York could pass only fifty per cent. Only 
one state outside the plains area could show as fair a record 
—Kentucky. And history tells a thrilling story about 
the stuff of which the Indians on the dark and bloody 
ground were made. There are no red men in Kentucky 
now. But one has only to look into the faces of Dakota 
or Cheyenne to imagine the type which made Daniel Boone 
run for his life. Though the plains tribes in Oklahoma are 
backward, many of them still in the blanket stage, no one 
need despair of such men, particularly since they remain in 
plains country. 

Western Oklahoma, then, was occupied by ‘‘wild” 
tribes who came in off the warpath and buffalo range about 
1870 and settled down to their old primitive habits, amus- 
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ing themselves by talking over old times, dancing, feasting, 
and occasionally shooting the steers—and cowboys— which 
infested their reservations. Until 1890 these people re- 
mained unchanged, though they were rather short of food 
and not very happy. ‘Then came the Ghost Dance, with 
its promise of a restoration of the good old days, the 
buffalo, the nomadic freedom, the end of the hated white 
man. When the Ghost Dance failed, they were brought 
to a full realization of their situation, and settled down to 
follow the white man’s road in earnest. 

Almost before they could get their breath, however, 
their reservations were thrown open to white settlement, 
and they found themselves located each on his own allot- 
ment in a loneliness that their gregarious temperaments 
found quite intolerable. Immediately the Indian leased his 
land to some white farmer, and reverted to his old status 
of gentleman of leisure. For the Indian is a communist, 
and like all people long fitted to their environment, he is 
less concerned with property than with the art of living. 
Social life, prestige, color, movement, laughter, have always 
seemed more essential to him than money in the bank. 

If the Indians forced into Oklahoma from other regions 
have adopted the white man’s civilization more readily than 
these native tribes, it must be remembered that the native 
in any country is always likely to be satisfied with things 
as they are. The Plains Indian clung to his tepee while he 
could, just as the Pueblo clung to his kiva: it was there— 
it had always been there. He could not imagine its absence. 

Many of his superficial habits, however, he gave up 
almost at once. The missions, the government schools, 
the white men who neighbored him—they all insisted that 
he wear a shirt and keep it inside his pants. He complied 
in this, as in other matters. And he went to school: he had 
to. Hence the anomaly: the ‘‘wild’’ tribes are literate, almost 
toa man, while the Five Civilized Tribes show a relatively 
high percentage of illiteracy. But the Plains Indian did 
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not spend the long winter evenings reading. And under 
his pants he still wore the gee-string. 

On the prairie, as anthropologists are fond of stating, 
rapid diffusion of cultural traits takes place. Western 
Oklahoma is all prairie, and the Indians there have quickly 
taken on at least the outward aspect of white man’s civili- 
zation. This change has been incredibly rapid. Men whose 
fathers dwelt in tepees now drive to the Sun Dance in auto- 
mobiles. It is true, the Indians in western Oklahoma have 
a simple scale of living; their homes and habits are still 
like those of the pioneer whites who gave them standards 
a generation ago. And the natural resources of their 
country—except for the oil lands of the wealthy Osages— 
do not provide many luxuries. Still, as compared with the 
Sioux in Dakota or the Blackfeet in Montana, the Okla- 
homa Plains Tribes are rich and happy. 

In the past they have not taken much part in the life 
of the white majority. They make excellent athletes, and 
play baseball the year round. They still keep up a few of 
their dances, though the materials and skins and feathers 
required for these have become very difficult to get. Their 
arts, too, have suffered greatly because—unlike the Pueblos 
—they can no longer obtain the raw materials for quill- 
work, buckskin shirts, and war bonnets. The Mohonk 
Lodge, at Colony, Oklahoma, is the one place where you 
can be sure to find moccasins and pouches of Indian design 
and old-time craftsmanship. This institution—a sort of 
woman’s exchange maintained by the Mission—deserves 
great credit for helping to keep Indian arts alive. But one 
has to admit, in spite of the fine quality of the work sold 
there, that the sinews come from Japan and the beads from 
Italy, and most of the leather from American tanyards! 
There are no such raw materials in the Indian country now. 

Music, however, is still composed and enjoyed by the 
western tribesmen, and—not infrequently—recorded on the 
phonograph for the benefit of distant friends. But none 
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of these things touches the white community, and the 
Indian still retains much of his old distrust, much of his 
old desire to be let alone. He will wear a hat, so long as 
people do not inquire too closely as to what goes on under 
it. 

However, there are changes. The wealth of the Osages 
has had more to do with these than any other factor. Oil 
developments in the Osage country made the old-time 
swindler consider himself a piker. The Osages were rich: 
every man, woman, and child had an income of more than 
ten thousand dollars a year, and they all shared alike. For 
the leaders of the tribe agreed that all must share alike, 
wherever the oil might be found. ‘“The man who wants 
less than his share is a fool,’’ they said; “‘the man who 
wants more than his share is a thief. We do not want to 
be either.’” And so the moneys received from oil on Osage 
lands were pooled and divided equally among all members 
of the tribe. That raised the Indian in the eyes of many. 
So long as only a few white men married Indian girls, inter- 
mixture was slow. But when white girls began to pursue 
Osage men, it was al! over. Even the silliest flapper in 
Moronia can see a man through a blanket, if the man spends 
the income of half a dozen headrights! 

Pawnee and Ponka, Cheyenne and Arapaho, Kiowa and 
Comanche, they all look with envy upon the surfeit of the 
Osage. Imitation is the sincerest flattery; the willing adop- 
tion of many of the white man’s devices by these tribes may 
be traced to their desire to enjoy those things which have 
been forced upon their Osage friends. But until oil is found 
on their lands, they can hardly hope to share the whiskey, 
the dope, the shiny cars, the expensive houses and clothing 
which the Osage takes for granted. Needless to say, Osage 
women do not manufacture moccasins for sale. 

In the Great War, the Indians from both sides of the 
state earned a deserved reputation for bravery in battle 
equalled only by their fortitude in hospital. Oklahombi, a 
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Creek, was one of the outstanding heroes of the A. E. F, 
But in politics, business, social life, the wild tribes of west- 
ern Oklahoma make little showing. 


Changes are going forward, however. Not long ago 
I saw Kiowa boys and girls dancing together—a shocking 
breach of Indian decorum. They did not precisely face each 
other, however: that concession to old standards had to be 
made. ‘They stood side by side and held hands, with one 
arm across the partner's back, somewhat in the manner of 
the old-fashioned polka. And the step was anything but 
jazz. 


The Kiowas are enthusiastic dancers still, and maintain 
many of their former ceremonies, as well as newer ones. 
It has been sagely said that Greek sculpture is only a few 
fragments of Greek dancing. And from the dancing of 
these Kiowas—blanket Indians—an astonishing art has 
been born. About three years ago someone brought four 
Kiowa boys to the State University of Oklahoma, anxious 
that they go to school and escape the stagnation of life in 
the camps. Their white friend explained that Steve 
Mopope was the best dancer in his tribe, that the other boys 
were almost as good, and that they had been making pic- 
tures. Professor Oscar B. Jacobson, who has done more for 
art in Oklahoma than any other man alive, looked at their 
drawings, and at once enrolled them in his art classes. 
“Only,’’ he said, ‘‘you are not to come to my classes. You 
will do your work in your own way, and I will criticize 
what you have done, if you like.’’ Questions of prere- 
quisites and Freshman requirements were waived, and 
Mopope, Monroe Tsa-to-ke, Spencer Asah, and Jack 
Hokeah rented rooms in the town for their families (two 
of them are married) and went to work. Every morning 
they brought in one or two figures in water colors, and 
the walls of the studio were soon covered with amazingly 
vigorous Indian dancers, figures which—laid on flat in 
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thick water colors—arose and danced upon the paper. 
They were complete in every detail of costume, and quite 
in the manner of the ancestral pictographic heraldic art; 
but they danced—they danced. None of us had ever seen 
anything like that, and we were not unfamiliar with Indian 
art in the Southwest. We realized that Oklahoma had 
produced something rich and real out of the soil; and it was 
no surprise to recollect that the Kiowas have been in Okla- 
homa for centuries. 

Under the encouragement of Professor Jacobson and 
Miss Edith Mahier, they turned out one dancer after 
another, single figures, groups, ritual after ritual, ceremony 
after ceremony, all in the minutest detail faithful to the cos- 
tume and painting of the actual dancers the boys had seen, 
the very dances they themselves had performed. And those 
amazing figures were alive, dancing like the boys them- 
selves. 

One of the best painters in the Southwest said to me 
while looking at the work of the four Kiowas: ‘“You 
know, when I see things like that, it makes me feel like a 
piker!’’ And he was not a man to whom such abasement 
comes easy. 

Recently a committee of art lovers (God help us) 
brought an Eastern painter out to do murals in the State 
Capitol. I do not know what the remuneration was, and 
I have not seen the paintings. But I do know that a 
millionaire paid the bill, so that it must have been hand- 
some. And I do know that Oklahoma City papers are 
jeering at the results. And I know, too, that the four 
Kiowas have had to leave the University for lack of funds. 
There are not enough art-lovers in Oklahoma who will pay 
fifteen dollars for something that could not be obtained 
elsewhere, for something fine and native and indigenous. 
Not yet. 

These boys are wonderful dancers. Under competent 
Management they could make good money on the stage 
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beyond a doubt. But if they do it, Oklahoma will lose 
four of her best painters, and it will be her own fault. 
Oklahoma City art lovers are still planning murals by 
Eastern painters in the Capitol. Meanwhile, a publisher in 
France is bringing out a volume™, illustrated with some 
thirty color-plates, devoted to the work of these Kiowa 
boys! There is no question of the genuineness and orig- 
inality, and above all the quality, of this Kiowa art—an 
art which derives directly from the old paintings on buffa- 
lo robes. 


* Kiowa Art, published by C. Szwedzicki, Villa ‘‘Les Chenes’’, Piol-Nice, France. 
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THE METER OF AZTEC VERSE 


By Mary AUSTIN 


HEN the poet Longfellow, actuated by the first 
stirrings of authentic feeling for an American 
literature which should be native not only in 
material but in form, selected for his projected 
aboriginal epic the form of the Finnish Kalevala, his action 
was generally excused as the resort of desperation. Whether 
or not he had already discovered the fact, ‘known to two or 
three scholars of the time, that American Indians had tribal 
lays made up of sequence-cycles of hero myths, it is now 
impossible to determine. At that time at least, there was 
only one such cycle of which anything approaching a trans- 
lation existed. This was the Red Scroll of the Lenni- 
Lenape, or Delaware, Indians; and of this it is still im- 
possible to say whether or not, as recited by the Keeper of 
the Lays, it had a distinctive meter, or even whether it had 
a traditional form which could be recognized as poetic. Of 
other Indian verse, there was at that time nothing extant 
which could be said to follow in translation the original 
form or to exhibit a characteristic poetizing tendency. 


What was known, however, to students of poetics, 
was that tribal lays in general did have such form as had 
already been recognized in Beowulf and the Kalevala, and 
that poetic form, even if it served no other purpose than 
that of making the subject matter easily rememberable, 
could safely be assumed for any long primitive narrative. 
Moreover, the Finns were, of all European primitives, 
ethnically nearest to the Amerind tribes. In making, there- 
fore, a choice of Finnish meters for Hiawatha, Longfellow 
was doing the best that the scholarship of his time per- 
mitted. That he was at the same time, by his unscholarly 
mixing of story elements and cultures from two or three 
unrelated tribal groups, confusing the most inspiring and 


dramatic of all aboriginal hero cycles, troubled neither the 
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poet nor his critics. The story of Hiawatha as Longfel- 
low conceived it is probably as accurate as any American 
reader of the time could be made to accept, and at present 
the poet’s selection of the Finnish trochaics appears as one 
of those prophetic flashes which only poets dare trust. 
For, although nothing exactly corresponding to the child- 
ishly reiterated tumpty-tumpty-tumpty-tumpty of Hiawa- 
tha has been uncovered within the tribal territory of the 
United States, recent investigations into the form of Aztec 
poetry in Mexico seem to confirm the poet’s guess. 
Professor John Hubert Cornyn of the National Sum- 
mer School of Mexico has long been making an exten- 
sive study of the remains of Aztec literature as presented 
in Spanish translations made during the period of con- 
quest. It has been known to scholars that such Spanish 
translations were made, but since they were made with- 
out much sympathy and with little understanding of the 
native aesthetic, they have not been taken very seriously as 
representative of the genius of the Aztec people. Until the 
revival of national interest of the Mexican people in their 
own past history and Indian inheritance, a movement 
which followed the late revolution, the great mass of ex- 
isting manuscripts and of authentic tradition had been 
largely neglected. Professor Cornyn, however, has re- 
covered scores of versions of ancient lyrics and story cycles, 
both in the original Aztec and in Spanish translations, 
which enable him to declare that they were almost wholly 
couched in the meters known to the American reader gener- 
ally as the meter of Hiawatha. It is true that the Spanish 
versions do not always scan so smoothly as Mr. Longfel- 
low’s trochaics, but Mr. Cornyn feels certain that in most 
cases and particularly in the long Song of Quetzalcoatl 
(which, when translated into English, ‘‘equals about one 
hundred ordinary book pages’’) the want of metrical cor- 
respondence is due to hasty and incompetent translation. 
In Professor Cornyn’s English version of a war song the 
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identity of the Finnish and Aztec meters is not to be 


questioned : 


I the master song-composer, 

I the singer, beat my war-drum 
That its stirring notes may waken 
The dead souls of my companions. 
In their souls a fire I'd kindle, 

Souls that ever sleep the death-sleep; 
Souls that never yet have journeyed 
O’er the Pathway of the Dawning; 
On whose gloomy night the Dawning 
Never yet has poured her glory. 


That this is also authentically Indian no one who has 
acquainted himself even casually with published transla- 
tions of tribal verse in the United States can question. 
The incremental thought rhythms, as Nellie Barnes has so 
competently shown, are indeed the fundament of all 
Amerind poetics. The following invocation from an 
Aztec Hunting Ceremony might have come from our own 


Navajos: 


Come, O priest-enchanters, 

You the sacred Tlalocs, 

From the four directions, 
Where you have your stations, 
Where you have your dwellings, 
Where you hold the heavens! 


The Song of Quetzalcoatl is the most important single 
work which Professor Cornyn has translated, one of the 
few of which the Aztec original exists along with the 
Spanish version, illustrated in colors by native artists of 
four hundred years ago. It opens with a description of 
the honors accorded the Fair God in ancient Tula (which 
is probably the now ruined city of San Juan Teotihuacan), 
says Professor Cornyn in his own account of it in a re- 
cent number of Mexican Folkways. I give both the Span- 
ish and English translations of a fragment which illus- 
trates both the metrical incompetencies of the Spanish and 
— Professor Cornyn’s assumption of the original 
orm: 
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Y su pueblo, los toltecas, 

Eran habiles en todos los asuntos, 
En las artes y artificios 

De tal suerte que nada ignoraban; 
Trabajaban como obreros maestros. 
Tallaron las sagradas esmeraldas; 
Esmaltaron asi la plata como el oro. 


It must be recalled, however, that in all Amerind verse the 
latitude of what we call ‘‘poetic license’” was much great- 
er than is permitted in English, so that it is unlikely the 
original Aztec in every instance ran so smoothly as Pro- 
fessor Cornyn’s English of the above: 


And his people, they the Toltecs, 
Wondrous skilled in all the trades were, 
All the arts and artifices, 

So that naught there was they knew not; 
And as master workmen worked they. 
Fashioned they the sacred emeralds; 
Smelted they both gold and silver. 


I have purposely chosen obviously objective and pro- 
saic passages, not to raise prematurely the question of the 
poetic value of these Aztec literary remains aside from the 
light the quotations throw on the evolution of verse form. 
It is to be remembered that tribal lays are no more than 
tribal annals cast in poetic mould for better preservation 
in the tribal memory. They contain few ornaments and 
figures, and those often repeated as frequently as the ‘‘wine- 
dark’’ seas of Homer. But even with this in mind, the 
Song of Quetzalcoatl is inferior in poetic content to our 
own Zufi Creation Myth as translated by Frank Hamil- 
ton Cushing, supposing of course that Cushing’s version 
owes nothing to Cushing that a translation should not 
owe. For judgment on both these points we must await 
the completion of Professor Cornyn’s studies. 

That the esoteric content of the songs and odes is 
worked out to a point at which it will be possible to in- 
stitute comparisons with similar compositions of other 
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peoples seems likely. This too awaits the publication of 
the whole recovered treasure of Aztec verse, which it is 
hoped wil! not be too long delayed. One is at least justi- 
fied in expecting much of a people whose appreciation of 
the singer's art is so delicately expressed as in the follow- 
e ing fragments from an Ode to Spring: 


° I the singer, me the poem, 

Polished like a gleaming emerald, 
Like a gleaming, shining emerald, 
Fit into the modulations 

Of the tuneful tzinitzcan. 

As my memory wanders over 

All the pathways of the poet... . 


With the lustre of the emerald 
Fashion I my songs of nature; 
Shape them like the blushing rosebud, . . . 


Like the lovely zacuan’s feathers 
Fashion I my skillful song. . . . 


e As I raise my voice in carol, 

ie Words like showering flowers descend, 
Raining down their perfumed gladness 

A. To the Author of Our Being, 

n To the Master of Life rejoicing. . . . 

7 And the glory of the singing, 

d Splendor of the flower-sweet singing, 

D- Poured its wondrous fragrance o’er me, 

‘e As the spreading smoke of incense; 
And my soul was wrapped in pleasure, 

If And my spirit breathed its incense 

l- And inhaled its wondrous sweetness. 


Drunk became my soul with gladness 


- Of delicious flowery fragrance, 

ot Where the stream of knowledge floweth:; 
it Drunk with flowery fragrance. 
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THE VERSE RACKET 


By B. A. BOTKIN 
I 


O the song-writing racket of our youth must now 

be added the ‘“‘come-on”’ verse magazine. On ac- 

count of the immense vogue of small verse-writ- 

ing which followed in the wake of the late 
renascence, the poet especially has been the prey of “‘vanity 
publishers’. The unscrupulous methods of the co-opera- 
tive publisher in the book field have been pretty well ex- 
posed. Whatever may be said of the evils or dangers of 
the practice, publishing a book at your own expense has 
at least one thing to recommend it; namely, as one circular 
puts it, it asks no “favor from any one’’—not even the 
person who is vaguely expected to buy the book. For, 
since the publisher makes only a feeble attempt at best to 
push the sales, the bulk of the edition is generally dumped 
upon the author to dispose of at a bargain or by gift, if 
vanity, good nature, and the clamorous demands of friends 
have not already exhausted his supply of copies. 

But the book racket still sends begging a lot of little 
poets who haven’t enough for a volume—the kind who 
keep an occasional manuscript going the rounds, awaiting 
only a single acceptance as a signal to write a bookful. 
Accordingly some strategic genius of the vanity-publishing 
world, glimpsing an opportunity to cash in twice on his 
victims, conceived the notion of starting a magazine for 
aspiring poets which would ultimately fatten them for 
the book market. The pay-as-you-enter principle was to 
be applied here; make the poet pay for the magazine as in 
the end he pays for his book. To ask him to pin a bill to 
his manuscript and send it along would be too much like 
taking candy away from a child, although one publisher 
has been bold enough to promote such a wildcat scheme. 
A less obvious ruse is to start a literary agency on the side 
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and criticize rejected manuscripts, at so much a line, or, 
better still, to start a poetry society or literary organization, 
membership in which is a condition of publication. Even 
if the threat of joining or subscription is not held over the 
head of the candidate, he may be counted on to come 
across anyway in a fit of gratitude for an acceptance, es- 
pecially if criticism be thrown in free of charge or at a dis- 
count. And lo! a third kind of verse magazine is born, to 
be added to those that pay and those that do not pay: the 
kind that makes you pay. The wonder of it is that no 
one thought of it sooner. 


II 

To appreciate little poets, there must be little audiences 
too. The day of the small verse magazine that flourishes 
and dies over night is not yet over, though at least a half- 
dozen nests of singing birds have established themselves 
comfortably and with a fair measure of artistic, if not 
commercial, success. Nothing that is said here is meant to 
disparage these honest and idealistic ventures kept alive by 
the charity of patrons and the loyalty of subscribers. But 
it takes only half an eye to tell the spurious from the 
genuine article. 
It should be recognized that even the “‘come-on’’ maga- 
zine may be inspired by more or less sincere if misguided 
love of poetry. In the end this is based upon a misconcep- 
tion or very loose interpretation of the craft of the poet. 
The editor and publisher is usually a fanatic; and since 
fanaticism lives next door to quackery, the following is 
the sort of thing you find—a fair sample of the pernicious 
doctrine that is being peddled by these patent-medicine 
salesmen of poetry: 


All persons are poets at times, though some of them 
may never marshal words in moving lines. Poetry is every- 
where about us, and not all of it is found in books. Open 
your mind to harmony and it will purge your soul with 
song. And may God pity the man who does not respond 
to its influence. 
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There is little difficulty in detecting here the dangerous 
equivocation of terms, the reckless juggling of the three 
modes of poetry which is responsible for the present crime 
wave of verse. The poetry that is felt. the poetry that is 
expressed, and the poetry that is read are all inextricably 
mingled, the unfortunate implication being that experience 
in any one of these lines is equivalent to creation and en- 
titles one to the name of poet. The old notion that poets 
are born and not made has been distorted to mean that all 
of us are born poets and that it is up to us to decide whether 
we shall make something of ourselves or not. Your dis- 
ciple of natural or unconscious poetry, like your believer 
in the natural rights of man, tends to overlook differences 
in ability. A poet is a poet for all that. But it takes only 
a glance at the productions of these natural poets to convince 
one of the unwisdom of carrying democracy over into the 
arts. 
From the notion that all men are created poets—with 
poetry a sort of free good, a natural element that man 
breathes like the air, a universal gift falling on the articu- 
late and the inarticulate alike—it is only a step to the 
fallacy that poetry is a spiritual influence, and a mental 
healer. From the statement of Goethe, “I habitually 
convert whatever worries or otherwise concerns me into a 
poem and so get rid of it’’, and Aristotle’s theory of tragic 
katharsis has been deduced the cathartic value of poetry. 
Our patent-medicine vendor of poetry was not ineptly 
named. ‘The new golden treasury turns out to be a medi- 
cine chest, a veritable drug-store of reliable remedies. 


On such eminent authority a well known poet and 
essayist (whose name may be had for two cents) has ‘‘com- 
pounded”, to use his own words, The Poetry Cure, a 
“Pocket Medicine Chest of Verses,’’ consisting of ‘‘ten- 
minute cures for the hurried reader. . . to test out the heal- 
ing value of verse."’ Like pills, the poems are conveniently 
labeled so that you can instantly put your finger on a 
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dose for whatever ails you. Poetry thus becomes a sort of 
“‘nature’s remedy,’ which works while you read, and is in- 
dispensable to mothers and travelers. “Tuck a copy of the 
book into your week-end bag. 

If you don’t believe it, read the following testimonial 
(unsolicited) by the editor quoted above: 

The Editor of this magazine for many years has relieved 
himself of various complaints by releasing pent-up emo- 
tions through the writing or reading of verse; and he 
knows of cures which have been effected through the per- 
sistent reading and absorption of the 91st Psalm and other 
inspiring poems. 

Another instance of the American cultus of sure cures, in- 
cluding shot-gun prescriptions, patent philosophies, and 
proprietary conversions. 

An idle hour spent among the contributors’ notes and 
advertisements in any of these ‘‘come-on’’ periodicals is 
well repaid. Not only do these pages give one an incom- 
parable cross-section of contemporary verse (on its lower 
levels), but they also have an effect, at once relaxing and 
stimulating, not surpassed even by the healing power of 
the poems themselves. For example, take one of the ‘good, | 
clean advertisements’ solicited by the ‘‘Advertising Mana- | 
ger,’’ who we wager is none other than the chameleon-like 
Editor, Critic, and President of the Verse Aid to the Injured 
Association (to coin a pseudonym from one of Louis 
Untermeyer’s phrases), and who is himself a poet. He 
also conducts an authors’ service on the side (“Manuscripts 
typed at 2 cents per line, including carbon copy’’). The 
advertisement referred to, which hails all the way from 
Dublin, Ireland (showing that the malady is by no means 
restricted to our shores), commands the attention with 
this arresting head: 


KEEP ABREAST OF THE YOUNGER POETS 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


An irresistible invitation—and an alarming one—in an 
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age when poets are getting younger, and more numerous, 
every season. Refreshing, moreover, to come upon poets 
who are addicted to the ‘English language’’ instead of the 
many corruptions of it current on this side of the water. 
But read on: 


Poets who cannot reach the public through the mer- 
cenary publishing houses are finding a medium in — —. 


“Mercenary” is a strong word, but none too strong when 
one reflects that these publishers actually pay for manu- 
scripts. 


If you do not subscribe you are missing the finest verse 
that is being written in English. 
Hastening on, all agog, we learn that one of the finest 
things about this verse seems to be the fact that its authors, 
like their editors, have refused to prostitute their art to 
commercialism: 
The Editor has taken up the cause of the unpublished 
poets, and the result has justified him. You will be aston- 
ished when you read the press notices published in this 
paper, how so much good work has remained in manu- 
script for decades. 
Less astonishing, however, than the amount of bad work 
that gets published—and not all of it by the “‘mercenary 
publishing houses.”’ 


Ill 


A romance could be woven about the names of the 
verse magazines that publish without being mercenary and 
about the busy and varied careers of their editors. The 
thesaurus has been ransacked for terms suggestive of the 
homely poet’s slighted trade, among which Poetic Thrills 
easily captures the prize. Words like ‘‘verse’’ and ‘‘poetry”’ 
having been done to death, more esoteric titles are sought 
out—The Golden Suill, for instance, as an unfortunate 
erratum renders one high-sounding name. 

One is not surprised to find a close community exist- 
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ing among these co-operative editors, who carry co-opera- 
tion a step farther by allowing their names to grace one 
another’s tables of contents. Of the seventeen contributors 
to one issue a little less than half—seven to be exact—are 
editors or founders of poetry societies. Another editor has 
succeeded in gathering, among the nineteen contributors 
described, no less than nine fellow-editors in competition 
for the annual prize of five dollars each for the best rhymed 
and the best unrhymed poems (‘$3.00 for the best poem 
for children’’). No doubt as a consolation prize for those 
failing of the grand awards, another three is offered to the 
“one sending in the most subscriptions.’’ And failing all 
else, one may hope to rate an “‘acknowledgment”’ like the 
following: 


To——_———, for untiring service for with- 
out renumeration [sic]. 


Nor is one surprised to find a female Proteus of the 
poetry world, in addition to publishing “‘hundreds of her 
poems,’’ serving on the staffs of three magazines, specializ- 
ing in ‘‘translations of poems from the Afgan and Pushnu,”’ 
teaching a poetry class in New York City, and finding time 
to commute to Rye. 

Milwaukee, Cedar Rapids, North Manchester, Indiana, 
and Baltimore are among the centers from which these 
versatile souls radiate their influence. 


IV 

It would take a small volume to detail all the schemes 
for making poetry easy. One organization boasts the 
masterpiece of its kind, an arrangement for three classes of 
membership based on a natural and logical principle of 
progression by which one is gradually metamorphosed from 
the caterpillar stage of Class A, the readers of poetry (fee 
three dollars) to the chrysalis and butterfly stages of 
Classes B and C, the writers of poetry (five and ten dollars 
respectively). The idea is, of course, that one is a chump 
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and a slacker if he stops with the first, when for the small 
sum of ten dollars he is entitled to publication privileges in 
the “‘official organ’’ and an “‘attractive’’ anthology, in 
addition to the year’s subscription and the ‘Certificate of 
Membership’”’ (suitable for framing) that belong to the 
others. But the beauty of the system is the inevitability with 
which one passes from the regular price of thirty-five cents 
for extra copies to thirty, twenty-five, and twenty in the 
successive classes. Here one may be pardoned for wonder- 
ing why there aren’t more classes, since conceivably the 
thrill of getting extra copies at twenty cents apiece might 
soon be exhausted. But that is as far as the association 
may be expected to go with society constituted as it is. 
One would like to linger over the modest claims of 
editor-critics and the glowing tributes of ‘‘satisfied clients.” 
One of the former announces calmly and with candor: 
Judging from the multiplicity of defective manuscripts 
arriving at this office, there are very many persons attempt- 
ing to write poetry who are badly in need of such a service. 


They will do well to take advantage of such an offer. [The 
italics are the editor’s. ] 


Surely an alarming situation, especially since a certain 
number of these defective manuscripts seem somehow un- 
avoidably to have slipped past the keen critical eye of the 
editor into the pages of his magazine. 

And the poets return candor for candor: 


. . . IT will tell you frankly that I learned far more than 
I ever knew before from your criticisms. 

Under your criticism one detects a kindly spirit free from 
injustice and conceit. 

One editor-critic contributes a “‘series of helpful articles, 
especially designed to help beginners.’’ In a list of Poetic 
Atrocities he informs us that “‘religion and infusion, do not 
rhyme’’; that ‘‘babble, rabble; charming, alarming, are good 
rhymes’’; and that one should rigidly avoid inversions for 
the sake of rhyme, such as ‘‘ ‘Sky so blue, lovers true’; 
‘woman fair, shoulders bare’; ‘roses red, words she said’; 
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‘breezes cold, mother old,’ ’’—phrases which “‘plainly stamp 
you as a novice versifier’’ (and himself as a veteran critic) 
—until the dazed reader is quite at a loss to tell which is 
atrocity and which is not. 

In a closing trumpet-blast the writer (who, we are 
assured, ‘‘has given much time and thought to the study of 
poetic technique’) sounds the poet-editor-critic’s call to 
arms: 

Prepare yourself, so that whenever your great idea comes, 

your knowledge and skill may enable you to write it down 

in the form of an imperishable poem. 

And thus, invincible and invulnerable, the embattled poets 
watch and wait for the idea, ready to give it no quarter. 


V 
These organizations are designed to make criticism as 
well as creation painless and pleasant. Here is a typical 
extract from a prospectus: 

Weak points are pointed out, defects in meter, rhyme, 
construction. choice of words—all these are completely and 
sympathetically covered and difficulties smoothed away. 

The good points of the poem are also taken into consider- 

ation, for it is a poor critic who only criticises without 

supplying inspiration for further effort. 
Anyone who has ever had a poem criticized and ‘knows 
the eagerness with which the critic is waiting to throw every 
obstacle in his path, to create difficulties rather than remove 
them, and how unsympathetic and distasteful the whole 
business is, will readily appreciate this friendly spirit of 
“inspiration”’ and its effect on the poet, which is nothing 
short of magical. (Another of our American panaceas. ) 

After a few such lesson-criticisms the member begins to 
see his work in a different perspective, he finds himself be- 
coming intensely interested in verse construction. He finds 
himself possessed of an amount of talent he had never be- 


fore suspected, simply because, up to this time, he had done 
nothing to bring it to the surface. 


But the full tonic effect is reserved for what is conceived as 
success: 
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If, as a result of these personal criticisms, he occasionally 
succeeds in placing a poem with a magazine or paper, his 

joy is unbounded. 

Lest the over-hopeful candidate jump to the conclusion 
that the association will make a poet out of a ‘‘born drug- 
gist’, as Ring Lardner might say, it hastens to issue this 
warning, that it 

does not make any absurd guarantees that every one who 

takes either of these plans will become an outstanding poet. 
It does make the claim, however, that either of these courses 
will effect a marked betterment in the quality of the poet's 


work, and that they will unquestionably bring checks to 
many who have heretofore suffered rejection slips. 


VI 


And so the war on the rejection slip goes on. One 
overcurious correspondent has the temerity to inquire: 
Don’t you think, according to your A. B. C. plan, that 
an author is buying his way into print through your mag- 
azine? 
To which tactless and pointless query the secretary replies 
with dignity and force: 


Poems which appear in the Magazine 

are selected entirely upon their own merit. Writers do not 

pay a cent to have their poems printed in this publication, 

in fact we might be offered one hundred dollars to publish 

a poem in this magazine and be compelled to turn the offer 

down if the poems were not worthy of being used. 
(Knowing human nature and especially racketeers as we 
do, we'd hate to take a chance. ) 

Buying one’s way into print? An unnecessarily harsh 
name for a perfectly obvious salve for the much-rejected 
poet’s vanity. Rejection slips, return postage, service fees 
—the bane of authorship: one editor does away with them 
at a sweep, advertising unconditionally: 


All MSS. are read, accepted, or criticized and returned by 
the editor free. Also No Bureau Fees, No Rejection Slips. 


Another near-poetry publisher threatens to go him one 
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better and do away with criticism altogether. As was 
mentioned in the beginning, he offers to publish your poems 
outright, sight unseen, at five dollars a head, in a little 
magazine that goes the round of editors and is naively 
supposed to bring you invaluable publicity and possibly 
sales. 

If you have any doubt as to the direction in which all 
this is tending, turn to the advertisement on the last page 
of the cleverest of these ventures. Here the shadow of the 
vanity book-publisher stares you unalterably in the face. 
Under a cut representing a lugubrious leather-bound tome 
(pronounced tomb), with the title Poems engraved on it, 
appears the following legend: 

Of Increasing Value as the Years Pass 
A book is akin to a polished marble monument. 

If this funereal reference occasions a shudder, prepare 
for the worst, in language made familiar by the morticians: 

. . . We are thoroughly equipped to give your work an 


artistic treatment that will assure your everlasting satisfac- 
tion. 
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ELSIE’S BOY 


By HELEN MorAN 


IS name was Scipio. I saw him first, small and 
forlorn, sitting huddled on my back steps. It 
was a cold day. I had driven my car into the 
garage, and was hurrying in the back way. 

The scrap of black humanity blocked the door. Cower- 
ing like a dog accustomed to being kicked, he regarded me 
furtively, but made no attempt to move. Readily enough, 
I connected his presence with old Elsie, my cleaning 
woman. 

“Hello,’’ I said; “‘who are you?”’ 

“T’se Sippy,”’ he replied sullenly. Then, changing 
swiftly, as some animal instinct told him he was not to 
be kicked, he rolled the whites of his eyes and said impu- 
dently, ‘‘Dat yo’ ottermobile?”’ 

I admitted the ownership. 

“T bet it go fast!’’ he said. 

Here was the only masculine creature who had ever 
said a kind word about that lowly coupé. I was properly 
grateful. I asked if he were not cold, sitting there on the 
steps. But at that he settled back into sullenness. ‘‘No’m,” 
he muttered, and moved to let me pass. I went into the 
house. 

Elsie was in the living room, putting books into their 
places—or other places—with baleful firmness. Books 
were Elsie’s enemies. She kept on jamming them into 
spaces, and pretended not to hear me when I asked her 
about the colored child on the steps. I knew why. There 
had been a time when she had brought with her one Syl- 
vanna, a granddaughter of sixteen. For reasons, Sylvanna 
had not been welcomed; but I managed to assure Elsie 
that I was not going to condemn Sippy forthwith. 

It seemed that he was another grandchild. His moth- 
er, her daughter, had run away and married a ‘‘no-’count 
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nigger.’ Nothing was heard from her for years. Then 
two days ago word had come. Elsie had found her dy- 
ing, deserted, in a makeshift shack down by the railroad 
tracks. She had taken the daughter home to die, and the 
child home to rear. These facts I had fairly to pry out 
of Elsie. Always taciturn, she took joy or sorrow with 
grim determination. Elsie asked no odds. Daughters 
die. Children have to be raised. Coffins cost money; 
food costs money. Do your duty and the Lord will pro- 
vide. Clean the white folks’ house; wash their clothes; 
bury the dead and raise the children. 


What were the thoughts back of that grim, lined black 
face? I asked why she made the little boy sit out in the 
cold, why she wouldn’t let him stay in the kitchen where 
it was warm. She said he had no “‘raisin’ ’’’, didn’t know 
how to behave “‘hisself’’ in white folks’ houses. Cold 
wouldn’t hurt him; he wasn’t used to much anyway. 
Fully sensible of the fact that I was meddling with Elsie’s 
own business, I protested that it was hardly kind to let 
a child be cold, even if he had been cold before. If she 
was going to rear him, a little kindness... She said she 
would raise him all right—she would bring him up to be 
some account. And I knew she would, knew he would 
get from Elsie more of the stern virtues than of affection. 
But I finally persuaded her to let him come into the kitchen. 
I wanted to know how he happened to be named Scipio, 
but plainly Elsie had had enough of me. She dismissed 
me, muttering something about having to get on with 
her work. I never discovered how Sippy got his name. 

Elsie was a very old negro. She was not an efficient 
servant, but her honesty, her loyalty, and her conscientious- 
ness more than made up for any lack of expertness. My 
work kept me away from home most of the day, and usual- 
ly I was not there when Elsie came to clean my small bun- 
galow apartment, and to do my laundry. 

Sometimes, when it took a prolonged search to find 
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the book I’d been reading, I’d get exasperated. It did seem 
that I might have the freedom to put a book down fora 
little while in my own house, without having it rigorous- 
ly restored to the shelves, usually upside down, and always 
in the most obscure and unlikely place. Elsie could not 
read. All books were alike to her, all useless, symbols of 
disorder, always ‘“‘cluttering up the place’. 


“Books on the floor, books in the kitchen, books all 
over everything!’ I heard her grumbling to herself one 
day—for though her words to others were sparing, she 
did talk to herself. ‘Books on the chairs and on the 
sofie. They ain’t even no place for the company to set!” 

When Elsie dusted the few ornaments I had, she re- 
placed them with the most painful geometrical precision 
—the few she did not break. I’d sigh for the broken ones, 
and shift the others into more comfortable positions, over 
and over again. And I’d make would-be firm resolutions 
not to put up with it, to get someone else. All the time I 
knew I wouldn’t. Elsie was a trial to my patience; she 
was as stubborn as a mule; she disturbed my lazy, easy- 
going ways; she... And then I'd reflect a little on the 
ways of Elsie’s life, and be ashamed. 

She was old and poor and humble, for all her stubborn- 
ness. She had raised nine children and many grandchil- 
dren. Her reward seemed to be sorrow. Elsie’s code was 
simple and stern. Right was right, and wrong was wrong, 
and she knew which was which. The Lord giveth, and 
the Lord taketh away; the evildoers would burn in hell 
fire, the righteous would sing with the angels in heaven. 
And for Elsie who believed these things, I believe they 
were so. 

She accepted another grandchild to rear as she accepted 
everything else. And Scipio seemed born to find trouble 
as the sparks fly upward. Many a controversy about 
heredity versus environment might have been waged over 
that child. Before he came under Elsie’s rigorous hand, he 
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had lived like some little cur in the world’s darkest alleys. 
Blows and cold and hunger had been his portion. With 
Elsie, he was housed and clothed and fed; he was ‘“‘raised 
right’’. 

. I did not know very much about how that rearing was 
done: the exact methods of Elsie’s discipline did not often 
come under my observation. I have no doubt she did not 
spare the rod. Certainly I know’ her word was law. 
When she said, ‘““You set dar. And you set still!’’ Sippy 
sat, and he sat still—-which was achievement enough, for 
he was a normal small boy, or a bit above normal. There 
were, to be sure, times when even Elsie’s methods did not 
work, but they were infrequent. 


A remarkable change came over Scipio after he came 
to live with Elsie. He lost his furtive look, became lively 
and confident. His little bones took on flesh; his black 
skin became sleek and shining. He was such a funny imp 
—very black; and his eyes were very large, with much 
clear white. He rolled those eyes comically, with an effect 
which he soon learned. His very impudence was appeal- 
ing. It delighted me much more than it should have, 
considering how much poor old Elsie worried about his 
““sassiness’’. 

Of course, Sippy got to ride in my ‘‘ottermobile’’. 
This was in spite of Elsie’s protests. She did not consid- 
er it “‘fitten’’. I’d make elaborate excuses about going 
their way sometimes after Elsie had done a hard day’s 
work. She would consent to ride with the most obvious 
unwillingness. Elsie had a hard time keeping me in my 
place. But Sippy was entirely without a sense of such 
matters, at that time. He was irrepressible, bubbling over, 
and he chattered happily while Elsie rode in silent disap- 
proval of the whole proceeding. 

I used to wonder how Elsie ever got to my house at 
all on the street cars—she had to transfer at a corner where 
every car in town passed. They all looked alike, except 
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for the signs, which she could not read. When I asked 
about it, all I ever got out of her was that she “‘got dar”, 
which obviously she did. I do not think any human 
being’s mental processes were so hidden from me as Elsie’s, 
One always had to surmise what she thought and felt, 
except about Right and Wrong. I doubt if she ever took 
time to regret her own lack of education. But she did try 
desperately hard to get the benefits of education for her 
children, and so far as I could learn, none of them proved 
a willing recipient. The history of those children and 
grandchildren had been full of failure, violence, and death. 

I knew Elsie would be glad when the time came for 
Sippy to go to school. For a part of the day at least he 
could not fight, break windows with baseballs, and do the 
thousand and one other annoying things he could find to 
do. Until he was old enough to go to school, Elsie had 
to bring him with her when she came to my house. I used 
to feel sorry for him because she always made him sit still. 
Once my well-meant efforts resulted in his getting out to 
play. He promptly broke a garage window. The win- 
dow was not mine. I paid for it more cheerfully than I 
have paid for some things, but I had to admit that there 
was something in Elsie’s point of view about the necessary 
discipline. Thereafter he had to sit. 

The group of apartments where I lived faced on a 
court. The people who owned the place lived in the 
bungalow next to mine. They had a daughter about Sip- 
py’s age. I came home one afternoon and found Sippy 
watching her wistfully while she danced on the grass be- 
tween the two apartments. She had a toy phonograph; 
and while it whined raucously, she smirked and postured 
and pirouetted about. Evelyn Marjorie was quite the op- 
posite of appealing; a heavy, lumpy child with a vast idea 
of her own importance. I really thought Sippy had more 
sense than to want to play with her, and wondered that 
he should look so pathetically wistful. But after all, he 
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was only six, and I supposed he did want someone to play 
with; he had to sit still on the steps for hours. 


On some pretext, I called Sippy in the house to... 
well, I don’t know what I thought I could do, but he 
looked very pitiable. Since I was as meek as Sippy, or meek- 
er, under Elsie’s stern eye, I called him into the kitchen. 
Elsie’s horror was too great if I called him into the living 
room. In the kitchen I cautiously approached the subject of 
Evelyn Marjorie’s dancing on the grass. I said I didn’t 
think it would be much fun to play with her. He said 
“No’m,”” and seemed to mean it. With Sippy, as with 
Elsie, it was not easy to find out thoughts and reasons for 
things. For all his impudence, Sippy could be shy as a 
wild thing. He simply retreated into his shyness about 
this. I gave him some cakes, but the trouble of his spirit 
must have been deep, because the cakes failed to chase the 
pathetic look from his face. 

The next day I saw Sippy again, and he was in dis- 
grace. Elsie did not want me to talk to him. He was bad, 
disobedient. He had gone around to sit on the front steps. 
He knew he had no business on the front steps: Elsie 
could not see it as a mild offense. But I disobeyed her 
too. I went out and sat on the back steps with Sippy. 
Cakes worked better this time. He talked. He said “‘’at 
white chile’ was playing “‘ ’at little Victrola’ out in front, 
and he went around there. It was the little Victrola that 
interested him, not the child to. play with. 

Elsie complained all the time that I spoiled Sippy. And 
of course, I did. He was such a little thing, and he had so 
little. There was not much use worrying about the wrongs 
of the colored race. There was little I could do about the 
condition of things in general, and besides I knew that 
most of them are gifted with a happy temperament. No 
use getting wrought up about the problem. Wiser people 
than I had tried in vain to solve it—and any possible so- 
lution must be a long time in the working. But one little 
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black mite on my own doorstep was a different matter: 
it was so easy to make him happy for the moment. Maybe 
it was pure selfishness, maybe I only wanted the pleasure 
of seeing his eyes shine. But I kept thinking about Sippy 
and ‘’at little Victrola’. Being just plain sentimental, 
maybe. 

And then Elsie ‘phoned me at my office one day. She 
wanted to know if I should be home before she left. [| 
knew it was serious. Only in grave emergency would 
Elsie touch the telephone, which she distrusted exceeding- 
ly. There was no use trying to get much out of her over 
the ‘phone. I told her I would be home, and went im- 
mediately. It might be one of her children in trouble, and 
it would be more than usually serious, because Elsie was 
hard pressed indeed when she told anyone else of her 
trouble. I was worried. Elsie deserved a little peace in 
her old age. 

I went in the back way, the quickest. Sippy was cry- 
ing on the steps, but I did not stop to talk to him. Elsie 
confronted me in the living room. For the first time in 
my life, I saw Elsie look old. Pitiably, haltingly, she told 
me that Sippy was a Thief. 

He had stolen the little Victrola. Cunningly, he had 
hidden it in a bundle of clothes Elsie was taking home. At 
home he had managed to get it out without discovery. 
Hidden by the fig tree, "way in the back corner of the gar- 
den among the cabbages, he had played it. Elsie, following 
the strange sounds, had found him. 

Relieved, and yet annoyed, for this did not seem to 
me so serious a matter, I took the little Victrola and told 
Elsie not to worry about it, that I would return it. I 
told her I would just give it to Evelyn Marjorie’s mother, 
and I thought we need say nothing to her about what had 
happened. Evelyn Marjorie left her toys all over the 
place; I could return this one without comment. I knew 
I'd have a struggle to make Elsie agree to this, and I did. 
I was up against her awe-inspiring sense of Right and 
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Wrong. ‘‘Sippy stole it,’’ she said. I said, yes, children 
did do those things, and she could punish him, of course. 
It took nearly an hour to convince Elsie that public con- 
fession of Sippy’s fault might lead to some lasting and un- 
necessary unpleasantnesses. She never was convinced that 
it was Right, but she did agree, reluctantly, to my plan. 


I wondered what went on in Sippy’s little mind about 
the Victrola. Probably he wanted it as any child wants 
a fascinating toy. Elsie said he was just plain bad. Didn't 
she have a good, real Victrola at home, and a player piano 
besides? This information impressed me—Elsie worked 
so hard and had such a struggle to make ends meet. No 
wonder .... There was the sixteen-year-old Sylvanna, 
insolent and worthless; and Elsie struggling to give her 
children education and every chance to ‘‘amount to some- 
thing’. Music lessons for Sylvanna, of course; and the 
worthless Sylvanna would find some way to persuade Elsie 
that a player piano was necessary. 

I could not get much out of Sippy about the little 
Victrola, and why he wanted it. Maybe I shouldn’t have 
tried, but there was something strange about it. When I 
did find out, maybe I imagined half of it. He was no pre- 
cocious infant; just a bright, bad little boy. He had wanted 
the little Victrola . . . because—it wasn’t that it made such 
good music. It didn’t. But Evelyn Marjorie played it. 
She took it out by herself and played it as she wanted to. 
He thought if he could take it out by himself, maybe he 
could make it play as he wanted it to. But it wouldn't, 
and he didn’t mind when Elsie took it away from him. 

I did not care to question Sippy about his moral atti- 
tude in the episode. I was not sure that my own was any 
too good. But I got him a harmonica. I had no oppor- 
tunity to judge of his performance on that humble instru- 
ment. Naturally, I knew I could trust Elsie not to let 
him practice on my premises. I thought at least he could 
take it out among the cabbages and try without interfer- 
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ence to make it play “‘like he wanted to’’. The idea was 
a poor one. Sippy never would tell me anything about it. 
He said he lost the harmonica. Elsie said he threw it away; 
that he was bad, just plain bad; the devil was in him. 

The devil got in him again, very soon. I found him 
sitting on the front steps. By this time I had learned a 
caution about upsetting Elsie’s discipline, though I would 
circumvent it at times. I found business for myself in a 
flower bed by the back steps. Sippy followed me, though 
he took no interest in the scrawny nasturtiums I was nurs- 
ing. He was in a rarely communicative mood and he wel- 
comed company. I asked why he had sat on the front 
steps this time. He laughed. Said he wanted to see “’at 
ole bird’’ singing in the tree. There was a mocking bird 
who sang in the magnolia tree in the court. I was dubious 
about Sippy’s interest in it. I liked that bird, and little 
boys... 

Next time I found him on the front steps, I betrayed 
him, in a way. I had no idea what he had in his head about 
the mocking bird, and I let him alone for Elsie to find. 
She found him, and found ways to keep him away from 
the bird for some time. How little it is given to us to 
understand children! 

One afternoon when I came home early, very tired, 
I was none too pleased to find Elsie in the midst of a vig- 
orous attack on the disorder of my rooms. As I could not 
read in peace, I played idly on the piano while I waited 
for her to finish and leave. I was going from one thing 
into another, in an aimless way. Trying to recall a cer- 
tain negro spiritual, I went over the strain several times. 
Suddenly a voice joined in clear and hauntingly beautiful: 
a child-voice, coming from the front steps. Sure and true, 
it followed the rich deep harmony: “‘No.. . body knows 
the trouble I’se see’d, Only de good lawd Je... sus...” 

Through the window I could see him, sitting on the 
forbidden front steps. I did not betray him now. I played 
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on and on, fearful of breaking the spell; and Sippy sang. 
Born in the world’s dark alleys, black, impudent little Sip- 
py, embodying all the music of his race; the cold and hun- 
ger and the blows he had known blending into the poig- 
nant beauty of his voice. Hunger of the body and hunger 
of the soul; tones that were rich with human woe. This 
then was the instrument he could have for himself, could 
take where he wanted it, could play as he wanted to. 


When he stopped, I could not believe that it had been 
real. The voices of his people, yes; but such a voice! 
Surely I had imagined much. Sippy was only a child; no 
child could sing like that. And even if it were so, voices 
change; wrong methods can ruin them, and too early use. 
But maybe something ought to be done; or not done—for 
surely a voice, even such a voice, is a natural thing. Well, 
nature would do what she wanted with Sippy’s voice in 
the next few years. Time enough then. I called Elsie and 
asked her if she did not think that Sippy sang unusually 
well, and that sometime he might find great use for his 
voice. As usual, she was matter-of-fact. 


““Yes’m,’’ she said unconcernedly; ‘‘Sippy, he sing. All 
cullud folks can sing them old songs. But you ought to 
hear Sylvanna. She’s got the voice. She’s had lessons and 
she can sing “The Rosary’, and “The Holy City’!’” I 
could feel no interest in Sylvanna; but Sippy sang for me 
many times, until I knew his voice was real. 

A year; and Sippy went to school. I went to New 
York, and more years passed. 

Often I missed Elsie. Cranky and inefficient and stub- 
born though she was, Elsie made service much more than 
a matter of the few dollars that passed between us. And 
what an object lesson she was! The odds against her 
would have downed most people, but Elsie struggled on 
and on, to do the thing as she saw it, to give her children 
a chance to amount to something. 

Occasionally I heard of her from friends. After a few 
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years, Elsie inherited a little farm from a sister in Louisi- 
ana. She went down there and sold the place, and re- 
turned with the proceeds—and a cow. She wanted to keep 
the cow. Not knowing how else to get the cow home, she 
walked from southern Louisiana into northern Texas. 
Late in the afternoon, she had appeared at the back door 
of my friend’s house. She said that she had just got back, 
and wanted to borrow a little sour milk to make biscuits 
for supper. There she was, as she had walked from Louisi- 
ana, straight and thin in her neat starched gingham, carry- 
ing a suitcase in one hand and leading the cow with the 
other. The cow was somewhat perturbed and worn by 
the trip. Apparently Elsie was not—and she must have 
been at least eighty years old. 

With a cow and a few hundred dollars in the bank, 
things looked brighter for Elsie. She could accomplish 
her dream of sending Sylvanna to Chicago to school. The 
dream was short-lived. Sylvanna would not stay at 
school. She came home. Before she left, she had been 
“runnin’ ’round”’ with a “‘triflin’ yallah niggah’’, who was 
married. She came back because of him. The wife shot 
Sylvanna. But she left another child for Elsie to care for: 
another baby to raise. No one knew exactly how old Elsie 
was. Certainly her spirit was ageless, and somehow her 
old body kept on. 


As years passed, I heard less and less often of her; but 
where I was, I heard much argument about it and about 
it on the negro question. There were many in New York 
who made a cult of the negro. It was “‘smart’’ to be what 
they called “‘tolerant’’ and ‘“‘broad-minded’’ about colored 
people. If I questioned the sincerity of this attitude, if 
the social equality offered to well known colored people 
smacked of exploitation, if I realized that the self-respect- 
ing negroes I knew would never accept it . . . well, there 
was no use talking about it. I saw many things, and 
knew no answer. I saw one who called herself a Southern 
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girl do a thing so inexcusably rude, so deliberately unkind, 
that I was not proud to share with her the doubtful dis- 
tinction of being white. 

One morning, when I had been in the East a long time, 
a small item in the paper caught my eye. In the storm the 
night before some barges had broken loose in the river, 
blowing out toward the sea in the icy gale. They had been 
captured by one of the city’s boats. A woman from one 
of the barges had fallen into the river. A negro on one of 
the city’s boats had plunged in and rescued her from among 
the floating, crunching cakes of ice. Spectacular, and he- 
roic. On another day, it might have made a vivid front- 
page story. That day, the current murder trial was front- 
page stuff. ‘This event on the river was crowded off, a 
small item, not played up. Only one thing made it catch 
my eye. The negro, hurt and suffering from shock, had 
been taken to a hospital, where they thought his recovery 
doubtful. His name was Scipio Lea. 

That was all. I read it again. It did not seem possi- 
ble... More than one colored child born into the world 
might have been named Scipio. It occurred to me for the 
first time that I had never known Sippy’s last name, or 
even Elsie’s. And now there was nothing in the paper to 
show whether this was the same Scipio; no way of know- 
ing. Perhaps there was nothing I could do, but I must 
try. This might be Elsie’s Sippy, hurt and dying in the 
hospital, and whoever it was... 

It was a question of much telephoning, and finally a 
conversation with a newspaper man who could add little 
to his story in the paper. But I found Scipio Lea in the 
hospital. It was not hard to see him. The red tape was 
long, but it was not wound very tightly in the case of one 
more negro. They let me go into the room where he lay, 
a great form stretched on the narrow bed, worrying cease- 
lessly in his pain and delirium—about Sylvanna. Truly 
then, this was Elsie’s Sippy, he who had once been so lit- 
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tle and impudent, with a voice to melt the heart. Why 
did he call for Sylvanna? In his delirium, could he not 
remember that she was dead? I could not bear to watch 
his pain-racked face, could not bear to hear his piteous 
moaning that there would be no one now to care for Syl- 
vanna. Why did he think . . . unless he had a wife or a 
child. Yet surely not, for he could not have been more 
than twenty. I must do something. 

I went outside and talked to the nurses. They knew 
nothing, except that he kept calling for Sylvanna, and 
worrying about her. Had any one tried to find his people? 
They did not know. He had slight chance to live. They 
feared pneumonia, to complicate his injuries. Pneumonia 
goes hard with great, healthy-looking people, and especial- 
ly hard with negroes. They were busy, and he was one 
more case. They'd do all they could. 


I got the newspaper man again, and he helped me find 
where Sippy had lived. I went there. Up many stairs, a 
small room, dark and bare, but clean. It was a little col- 
ored girl who opened the door. Frightened, she must have 
been. She was waiting for Sippy, she said. It was long 
past time for him to come to his breakfast, and he had not 
come. It was time for her to be at school long ago, but 
Sippy had not come, and she waited. Yes, her name was 
Sylvanna. 


As gently as I could, I told her that Sippy was ill, and 
that I wanted her to come with me to see him. She made 
no sound. She just looked at me. There was not trust, 
or distrust, or hope, or sorrow, or anything in her face; 
only the pathos in that awful acquiescence of children 
of the poor, when they are faced with sudden sorrow and 
things they do not understand. She looked at me, and 
she looked away. And then she got her hat, and her lit 
tle coat, much too thin. The furs on my shoulders were 
a weight, then, of all the inequalities in the world. 

We had a long way to go. I thought maybe she— 
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y maybe it would be better for her to talk. And she was so 
yt meé¢k, so ‘‘good’’. She told me that Sippy had brought 
h her from Texas when gram’ma died. He had brought her 
aS up here to live with him, so she wouldn't have to go to a 
l- home. Sippy was good. He worked hard. All night he 
a worked on the boat. Then in the day he put on his good 
re clothes and went to school, and to his singing lessons. He 
was going to be the greatest singer in the world. 

wW She talked slowly, seriously. She could cook, she said, 
nd and wash the clothes. Sippy helped her, but she could do 
e? lots. “They washed the big clothes together. Sippy let 


ey her sing a little. Pretty soon he would not have to work 
lia so hard on the boat. He could sing in cabarets to make 
al- the money for them to live. It took so much in New 
ne York. He got his singing lessons for nothing because he 

was going to be a singer, but he had to promise to do just 
nd what the man told him, and the man did not want him to 
‘ia sing for a while because his voice had been trained wrong. 
ol- She could not have been more than ten. Talking of 
ave Sippy brought her out of her shyness a little. But she was 
ng a serious child, and though she asked few questions, she 


not seemed to know the full import of what had happened to 
but Sippy. Wise and old for her years, she was, and her grief 
was was silent. You felt it there, all the time she talked. 
Yes’m, Elsie was her gram’ma, and her mamma's 
gram’ma too. Her mamma had been named Sylvanna, 
ade too, and had died when she was born. A year ago Elsie 
ust, had died. Sippy had left his studying and come to get 
ace; her. It took all his money he had saved, made him lose 
iren time at the University, and he had had to work harder to 
and make up. Languages he had to learn. You must, to be 
and a good singer. Ambition for Sippy burned in her eyes. 
Oh, he would be great. Kings and queens would hear him, 
and poor people would come in free. When Sippy sang, 
it was the most beautiful music in the world. She re- 
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membered where he was now, and choked back a sob that 
shook her slight body. 

I tried to talk to her then, and what could I say? If 
by a miracle Sippy recovered, would he ever sing again? 
Would the years of struggle, Elsie’s and his own, go for 
nothing? I wanted tocry too. I could not “‘cheer’’ Syl- 
vanna, could not insult her grave dignity with the things 
one says to children. She was one of those who know 
things without being tqld. One felt that. It seemed to 
me that in her slight frame there burned the indomitable 
spirit of Elsie. She was facing this, accepting it as Elst 
had accepted so many things of fate. 

Sylvanna said no word when the cab stopped. She did 
not look to the right or to the left as we made our way 
through the long corridors to the room where Sippy lay. 
There his head still turned from side to side, as the pain 
and fever racked him. He moaned and moaned that there 
would be no one to care for Sylvanna. She walked to the 
bed without a sound. Her small face might have been 
carved of black ivory. She stood by the bed, and she 
called, “Sippy!” But Sippy did not hear. He did not 
know her. Piteously she looked at me, then, and her face 
..- I could not bear the look of it. I looked at the nurse, 
and at Sippy. The nurse shook her head. 

It seemed that there was nothing now, nothing to do 
for Sippy. Very little could matter now to him. But 
maybe... maybe, if Sylvanna could make him know she 
was there... It was much to ask, but Sylvanna had 
strength. I whispered, 

“Sylvanna, do... do you think that if you could sing, 
he might know you?” 

Somewhere in her heaven, Elsie must have seen these 
her children. Sylvanna straightened her thin little body. 
She opened her mouth, but no sound came; and oh, the 
look of her. Then, faint as a whisper, and then strong- 
er, she began to sing, ‘No... body knows the trouble 
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I’se see’'d...’°’ Richer and deeper the sound and the tones 
came, from a frame too slight to house such a voice... 
“Nobody knows the trouble I’se see’d, only de good lawd 
Jesus... We listened, breathless; watching, until Sippy’s 
head became quieter on the pillow. He reached out a hand. 
“Sylvan . . na’, he called feebly. She caught the great 
hand in her little ones, her voice wavered, and the tears 
came rolling down her cheeks. The nurse motioned tc 
her to go on. And she sang, the words broken by little 
sobs. The nurse bent over Sippy. She nodded. smiled; 
and Sylvanna sang on, for Sippy was going to sleep. 

And Elsie in her heaven must have seen these, her chil- 
dren, who amounted to something. 
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NATURALISTS OF THE FRONTIER 


By SAMUEL Woop GEISER 


I. JACOB BOLL 


HE year 1837 was marked by two events of pe- 

culiar interest to people of the Southwest. One 

was the recognition of the independence of the 

newly founded Republic of Texas by the govern- 
ments of France, Belgium, Great Britain, and the United 
States. The other, equally significant in its own field of 
the intellectual development of America, was the comple- 
tion of Audubon’s great work, a veritable tour de force of 
art and science, the Birds of America, a work in elephant- 
folio, giving on over four hundred plates admirable life- 
sized figures of hundreds of species of American birds. This 
great work, which Cuvier, in a review, called “‘le plus 
magnifique monument que l'art encore a élevé a la nature”, 
still remains the unique, incomparable contribution of 
America to the iconography of natural history. Published 
in 1838, it was the fitting preface to a century of fruitful 
activity in zoology in our western world. 


Audubon’s diary covering this period is of added in- 
terest to Texans because in it he records his travels into 
the interior of the new republic. In the early spring of 
1837, after a winter spent at Charleston with his friend 
and fellow naturalist, Dr. Bachmann, Audubon decided to 
visit Texas in search of materials for his proposed new 
work, the Quadrupeds of North America. He also planned 
to explore the harbors, keys, and bayous near Galveston 
Bay for new species to be included in the final numbers of 
the Birds of America. The items of Audubon’s journals 
from April 24 to May 24, 1837, show him to be the first 
naturalist of distinction personally to collect animals in 
Texas. Thus at the very beginning of Texas as a nation 
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it received scientific baptism, as it were, at the hands of 
the greatest American naturalist of his generation. 

About this time also, Ferdinand Lindheimer, ‘‘the 
Father of Texas Botany’’, began to make those collections 
of Texas plants which were later presented to the scien- 
tific world and described by Professor Fr. A. Roemer (who 
for a year and a half lived in Texas, studying its natural 
history and geology), Asa Gray of Harvard College, and 
Dr. George Engleman. 

Then came a period of inaction, as far as investigation 
of Texas zoology and botany is concerned, which lasted 
until after the Civil War. But beginning about the year 
1870, there came an awakening of interest in Texas natural 
history: a number of students emerged whose collections 
and correspondence, if not their published papers, helped 
mightily to advance diverse fields of investigation. There 
were Reverchon, the botanist, of Dallas, in whose honor 
the genus Reverchonia is named; Belfrage, of Clifton, 
Bosque County, whose magnificent collections of Texas 
insects made possible Cresson’s fine work entitled 
Hymenoptera Texana, and who contributed to several 
monographs of the well known naturalist, Professor A. S. 
Packard; Pastor G. Birkmann, of Fedor, Lee County, for 
forty years a devoted student of the insects; J. A. Singley 
of Giddings, self-taught, who published several valuable 
papers on the Mollusca of Texas; and Jacob Boll, Swiss- 
American geologist and naturalist, of Dallas. I hope to 
present in a series of sketches the work of several of these 
individual students, especially in relation to the natural 
history of the Southwest. 


Texas was still a frontier country at the period of 
which I write. In 1926 the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mated that the state had over five million inhabitants, a 
population of 19.9 persons per square mile. In 1870, the 
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census returns gave only 818,579, or 3.1 inhabitants per 
square mile. It is here hardly possible to do more than in- 
dicate the sparseness of settlement of Texas in 1870 by 
representative statistics. Dallas County, for example, 
with her 280,425 population in 1925, had only 13,314 
inhabitants in 1870, and 33,488 in 1880. In 1880 the 
city of Dallas had a population of about 18,000, with 
sixteen churches. The city and county in all boasted 
forty-seven churches and 103 free schools, with a school 
population of 5,767. Parts of Texas, however, especially 
in the west and northwest, were very sparsely settled. For 
instance, the whole area now comprising Wilbarger, 
Baylor, Wichita, and Archer counties had in 1880 a total 
population of 1,870 (or only one inhabitant for every 1.7 
square miles) as contrasted with a population in 1925 of 
115, 637 for the same area. In 1880, for the four counties 
named, there was reported a total of four meager churches, 
and seven free schools. Truly Texas was a pioneer 
country! 

Into this region came, in the year 1869, Jacob Boll. 
He was destined to play a peculiar part in the development 
of the mineral resources of Texas, and to give to the world 
almost its first glimpse of the animal life of the Texas 
region. His discovery (during an exploratory trip into 
Archer County in 1876) of a curious alligator-like fossil 
skull was the first indication of the presence in the rocks 
of Texas of a wonderful series of hitherto unknown fossil 
fishes, reptiles, and amphibians. It was a chance meeting 
of Boll with Edward Drinker Cope at Dallas in 1877 
that led to the systematic exploration of the rocks of the 
Wichita region and the unearthing of this extraordinary 
fossil fauna. Besides this work on fossil faunas, Boll 
collected extensively all kinds of living animals—fishes, 
reptiles, Batrachia, insects, birds, mammals. Altogether, 
he collected for various naturalists probably two hundred 
species of animals new to science. 
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Jacob Boll was born in the Canton Aargau, Switzer- 
land, May 29, 1828. His father, Henry Boll, was a man 
of moderate wealth; his mother was born Magdalena 
Peier. After a Gymnasium career in Switzerland (during 
which, somehow, he seems to have met Professor Louis 
Agassiz, later of Harvard College, then at the University 
of Neuchatel) he spent two years at the University of Jena, 
leaving without a degree in 1853. He returned to Brem- 
garten, his native town in the Canton Aargau, married 
Henriette Humbel, and settled down as Apotheker in a 
pharmacy he had bought with the dowry which his wife 
had brought him. At Jena he had become very much 
interested in chemistry and the natural sciences; and during 
the seventeen years of his residence in Bremgarten he gave 
free rein to his scientific tastes, to such a degree that the year 
1869 saw the publication of a thin duodecimo on the flora 
of the Bremgarten region, and the bankruptcy of the phar- 
macy. Trouble came upon him thick and fast. His wife, 
who had borne him three children, suffered a nervous break- 
down, and for the last five years of her life was confined 
to a sanitarium. America seemed to him a place where he 
might retrieve his resources, especially since his parents and 
brothers had already migrated to Texas, and were living in 
Dallas. 

In the latter part of 1869 he came to America, stopping 
first at Boston and Cambridge. At Cambridge he met again 
his friend Professor Agassiz, who in 1847 had accepted 
a professorship in zoology and geology in Harvard College. 
Agassiz received Boll with open arms, and introduced him 
to the circle of young Swiss and American students who 
had come to Harvard attracted by the radiant, kindly per- 
sonality of the world’s greatest teacher in the natural 
sciences. Agassiz, who just then had a special desire to 
obtain a large and comprehensive collection of the animals 
of Texas, proposed to Boll that he go to Texas and make 
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such a collection for the Harvard Museum, the famous 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

During the year 1870 Boll amassed an extraordinary 
collection of specimens of all classes of animals for the Har- 
vard Museum. There was in this collection Garman’s 
Snake (Amphiardis inornata Garman), a species absolutely 
new to science, and so rare that no specimen of it has since 
been collected; besides fossils, bird-skins, crustacea, spiders, 
reptiles, and many other groups. 

Boll showed himself a most gifted collector. Just how 
admirable his collection was may be seen from comment 
on it in the Annual Report to the Trustees of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology for 1870, in which Agassiz (p.5) 
ranks the Boll collection among the “‘accessions to the Mu- 
seum during the year of great and surprising importance.” 
Dr. Hagen, the Curator of the Department of Entomology 
of the Museum, states that there were among the insects of 
the collection ‘‘1600 species, in 15,000 specimens” (p. 18), 
and further says (p. 22): 

The purchase of Mr. J. Boll's collection of Texan insects 

is in every way an important addition to the Museum... . 

As Mr. J. Boll is a very experienced collector, and a con- 

siderable part of his Lepidoptera were raised either from 

the caterpillar or from the chrysalis, the Museum possesses 

now a stock of unsurpassed beauty even for Microlepi- 

doptera. .. . The collection of Mr. Boll is a very important 
addition, giving beautiful specimens for species before 
badly represented. Mr. Boll has added some remarks about 

the plants on which the caterpillars were found, the time 

of transformation, and similar notes of scientific value. 

. . » The whole collection of Mr. Boll, made in a certain 

limited region and in the course of only one year, affords 

from its unsurpassed beauty of arrangement a very high 
testimonial to the collector's ability, and furnishes a model 

of the way in which insects should be handled and arranged 

for a collection. 

During the late winter of 1870-71 Boll returned to 
Cambridge to be with Agassiz, and there was made a cus- 
todian in the Museum, as an assistant to Dr. Hagen in the 


Department of Entomology. Upon Boll’s shoulders was 
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placed the responsibility of remounting all insects in the 
museum that needed attention, eliminating duplicates in the 
collection, and preparing duplicate specimens for exchange 
with other museums (Agassiz, in Ann. Rept. 1871, p. 5). 
During the summer months he was in Switzerland, looking 
after business matters and incidentally experimenting with 
species of American wild silkworms which he had taken 
over in the spring as cocoons. In a letter dated May 9, 
1871, Agassiz offered Boll a regular appointment in the 
Museum, renewable yearly or half-yearly at Boll’s option. 
Boll returned to Cambridge toward the end of October, 
1871, and that winter collected several thousand specimens 
of the insects of New England for the Museum. In the 
Annual Report for 1871, the following comment is made 
on Boll’s work for the Museum: 


The Texan Lepidoptera purchased from Mr. Boll were 
carefully revised, . . . and a full set of all species sent to 
Prof. Zeller of Stettin, for a scientific monograph. All 
new or doubtful species of the Rhopalocera were sent to 
Mr. W. A. Edwards. . . . The Hemiptera from Dallas, 
Texas, have been in the same manner revised, and a full 
set sent to the well-known American monographer, Mr. P. 
R. Uhler, of Baltimore. The same work has been done 
with the greater part of the Texas Coleoptera, and a set 
sent to Prof. C. A. Dohrn at Stettin. (p. 25.) 


And in the same report, Dr. Hagen further states: 


The collection of New England insects, I am sorry to 
say, is one of the weakest parts of the whole, particularly 
as the specimens are more or less badly set. Professor 
Agassiz, considering this defect as one of the most im- 
portant, invited Mr. J. Boll, an experienced collector, to 
come to Cambridge; during the autumn [of 1871] Mr. 
Boll collected in and around Cambridge several thousand 
specimens. . . . It seems beyond doubt that the superior 
manner in which Mr. Boll arranges the specimens will soon 
render the Museum of Comparative Zoology a pattern for 
every entomologist. The winter [of 1871] will be em- 
ployed by Mr. Boll in spreading and setting in a new 
manner the whole collection of Lepidoptera, which will 
give it a two-fold value... (p. 27.) 


This winter was the happiest period of Jacob Boll’s 
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life.. Here at Cambridge he was thrown into association 
with that brilliant company of young Swiss scientists who 
had either accompanied or followed Agassiz to Harvard, 
Here he was on terms of intimacy with the great teacher 
himself, and a welcome visitor at his home in Cambridge, 
where Boll met the charming American wife of the scientist, 
Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, as well as distinguished Harvard 
colleagues. A dinner party at the Agassiz’s might include 
such professorial colleagues as Felton, the Greek scholar; 
Henry W. Longfellow, in literature; Pierce, the mathema- 
tician; Asa Gray, the botanist; and Jeffries Wyman, the 
anatomist; together with such Bostonians and _ near- 
Bostonians as Channing, Emerson, Whittier, Ticknor, 
Motley the historian, and James Russell Lowell. These 
furnished an enormous stimulus to intellectual life. Lester 
F. Ward in an essay on Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography 
has pointed out, quite correctly, how largely that great 
scholar was indebted to the stimulus of his environment. 
For Spencer, he says, “‘on intimate terms for the greater 
part of his life with such men as Huxley, Tyndall, Hooker, 
Lubbock, Mili, Lewes, and Bain, belonging to the same 
clubs, taking long walks and having constant discussions 
with them, the stimulus must have been enormous.” In 
the case of Jacob Boll the influence of his Cambridge en- 
vironment was undoubtedly so. Could such another place 
have been found in America for a man with scholarly im- 
pulses? Then, too, the rich and growing collections of 
the Harvard Museum—vwhat a wealth of material and in- 
spiration was there! At this time, Agassiz was nearing the 
end of his life (he died in 1873); but he was still moved 
by the old enthusiasms and marked by the same overflow- 
ing kindliness that has made him the world’s most famous 
teacher of natural history. 


The serious illness of his wife recalled Boll to Switzer- 
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land in March, 1872. During the five winter months of 
his stay in Cambridge he had been 
... able to collect several thousand of insects around Cam- 
bridge and Boston, to form a biological set, an entomo- 
logical herbarium, to spread one sixth of the butterflies 
in the collections of the Museum, and to arrange a nursery 
for raising insects. Besides a lot especially selected and 
raised in his room in glass jars and boxes, he established 

in the Museum four closets filled with dry leaves and 

branches of wood to raise insects contained as larvae on 

these plants . . . . (Annual Report for 1872, p. 24) 

Surely a remarkable winter’s work! ‘The greater part of 
the cocoons Boll took to Europe with him and there raised 
about six hundred specimens. When he had made his pre- 
vious trip to Europe he had taken cocoons of the Cecropia, 
Columbia, Polyphemus, and Luna Moths from Texas, 
and had in the course of two generations in Europe, by 
feeding the silkworms on food different from that regu- 
larly eaten in Texas, obtained adults that showed marked 
differences from the parental generation. This work drew 
from Professor Moritz Wagner of the University of 
Munich the most enthusiastic commendation, both in a 
personal letter of October 11, 1873, (which I have printed 
elsewhere) and in papers published in Kosmos and the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung. 

It was this work, and the recognition gained by his 
collections, especially of minute butterflies, at that time dis- 
tributed to most of the great museums of Europe, that 
caused Boll’s election to membership in the Academia Cae- 
saraea Leopoldino-Carolina Naturae Curiosorum of Ger- 
many, a great order including all the eminent students of 
natural history of the country. It had been founded in 
1670 at Frankfort, but at the time of Boll’s election (his 
diploma is dated March 1, 1873, and is signed by L. 
Reichenbach) its seat was at Dresden. This was recogni- 
tion of no mean order. . 


The period of Boll’s stay in Switzerland, 1872-73, is 
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blank except for alcoholic collections of mollusks sent to 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, and acknowledged 
in the Annual Report for 1874. During this period Boll's 
wife was acutely ill: her death occurred in August, 1873. 
After her death Boll wrote to Agassiz, asking whether he 
might renew his connection with the Museum. In a charac- 
teristic letter dated October 15, 1873, Agassiz, although 
the hand of death lay upon him, welcomed Boll back to 
Cambridge. However, it was not to be. Boll, on arriving 
in Cambridge early in January and learning for the first 
time of the death of his beloved preceptor and friend, re- 
calling the happy days in the Museum with Agassiz and 
Hagen, Crotch and Harger, knew that the past was gone 
forever. Here in Cambridge were still appreciative friends 
who knew worth and appreciated scholarship. Europe 
ended with the Allegheny Mountains; there in Texas were 
ignorant people to whom the “‘little old Swiss naturalist”, 
with his feathered Alpenhut, yellow linen duster, tin col- 
lecting case, and forked reptile-stick was an object of mis- 
trust, if not of derision. Yet with Agassiz gone, Cam- 
bridge hardly seemed like home. Boll felt called back to 
Texas by family ties, and returned to Dallas. Again his 
letters, which he so carefully marked ‘‘J. Boll, Naturalist, 
Box 71, Dallas, Texas, U. S. A.,’’ began to bridge the gap 
between frontier Texas and the intellectual world. 

For seven years, from 1874 until the time of his death 
in 1880, Boll investigated the mineral resources of Texas 
and studied its natural history. He gained the confidence 
and esteem of governors and legislators by his investiga- 
tions and a movement was on foot at the time of his death 
to establish a geological survey of Texas, with him at its 
head. In this same period, also, he was appointed Special 
Assistant, in charge of Texas, to the U. S. Entomological 
Commission for the study of the Rocky Mountain locust. 
The distinguished entomologist Dr. C. V. Riley, with 
whom he had previously corresponded (vide Trans. Acad. 
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Sci. St. Louis, 1868-77, vol. 3, p. clxxiii, 1879) was 
the head of the Commission. Boll’s report to the Com- 
mission, a pamphlet of twenty pages, was printed in 1878, 
as an appendix to the First Report of the investigators. 

In these years Boll had gone far afield in his studies on 
the natural history of Texas. In a covered wagon he had 
gone out in 1876 into the wilds of West Texas, and on one 
of these trips had collected some curious heads of fossil 
animals from the rocks in Archer County. He gathered 
other remains of vertebrate animals on Onion Creek, a 
small tributary of the Little Wichita River a few miles east 
of Archer City. These he brought back to Dallas, along 
with other collections. The next year Edward Drinker 
Cope, a brilliant young paleontologist who during the pre- 
ceding six years had been investigating the fossil vertebrates 
of the western United States, came to Texas, and in the 
course of his field work encountered Boll at Dallas. When 
Boll showed him some of the fossils he had collected in 
Archer County, Cope saw at once that here was something 
absolutely new, a world of primitive reptiles and amphib- 
ians whose very existence had been hitherto unsuspected. 
Other things Jacob Boll showed him also, as part of an 
unpublished letter to Mrs. Cope shows: 


At Fort Worth I collected fossils, and living reptiles and 
fishes. At Dallas I met a German naturalist named Boll, 
from whom I am procuring some very fine objects of the 
same kind. In fact, I learned of wonderful things from 
him, which I will use in future. (San Antonio, Texas, 
9th Mo. 16, 1877.) 

What the ‘“‘wonderful things’’ were are hinted at in a 
fragment of a letter reproduced by Persifor Frazer, in his 
biography of Cope (American Geologist, vol. 26, p. 100): 


I obtained a nearly complete skull at Dallas, and a won- 
derful saurian. (Houston, Texas, Sept. 12, 1877.) 


The two specimens which Cope carried back to Hous- 
ton from Dallas were the type-specimens of two species 
of fossil Batrachia common in the Permian rocks of Texas, 
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and known to paleontologists as Eryops megalocephala and 
Trimerorhachis insignis. Cope might very well have been 
pleased with his experience at Dallas. The upshot of the 
matter was that Boll received an appointment from Cope 
to collect for him in the Wichita country of Texas, and for 
four seasons, from 1878 to the day of his death in 1880, 
he was Cope’s paid collector. 

Not that Cope ever mentioned him as such during 
Boll’s lifetime. One may search in vain for any reference 
to Boll in the series of papers in which Cope described the 
fossil vertebrates from the Permian rocks of Texas. Those 
were strenuous days in vertebrate paleontology, when two 
Titans, Professor Othniel C. Marsh of Yale College, and 
E. D. Cope, were in a furious contest to see who should 
describe first the fossil vertebrates of the West. Sternberg 
in his Life of a Fossil Hunter has told amusingly of the 
secrecy with which the moves of collectors for these two 
men were made. Thus it seemed advisable to Cope to con- 
ceal even the name of the collector who had unearthed the 
strange and wonderful fossil fauna of the Texas Permian. 
But when Boll had passed from scenes of warring pal- 
eontologists Cope could say in a journal edited by himself, 
in an editorial obituary: 

For two years previous to his death he was engaged in 

explorations for Professor Cope in the Permian region 

of Texas. He discovered numerous remarkable extinct 

vertebrates, which formed the subject of various papers. 

These number thirty-two species, and they have thrown 


great light on the nature of vertebrate life at that early 
period. (American Naturalist, vol. 15, pp. 84-85, 1881.) 


This includes practically all the new species described 
by Professor Cope in his first two contributions to the 
history of the Vertebrata of the Permian formation of 
Texas (Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., vol. 17, 19; 1878, 1880). 
Years after Boll’s death the man who succeeded 
him as collector for Cope, in a paper published in the six- 
teenth volume of the Journal of Geology, said with charac- 
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teristic modesty: ““The vertebrate fossils from the Permian 
formation in Texas described by Professor E. D. Cope were 
collected by myself and others. . ."" However, it will be 
readily seen by going over Cope’s papers that thirty-two 
out of the fifty-seven new species and genera of Permian 
vertebrates described by him from Texas were discovered 
to science by the labors of Jacob Boll. Boll also, in a paper 
published in the American Naturalist in September, 1880, 
first intelligibly identified the Permian rocks of Texas 
(vide R. T. Hill, Bulletin No. 45, U. S. Geological Survey, 
pp. 44, 65-66, 1887). Healso discovered and reported the 
occurrence of various mineral deposits in northern and 
western Texas. 


The work of a fossil collector is at its best one that 
calls for physical bravery, unswerving devotion to science, 
and the highest degree of resourcefulness in the field. As 
Henry Fairfield Osborn has said: 


The fossil hunter must first of all be a scientific en- 
thusiast. He must be willing to endure all kinds of hard- 
ships, to suffer cold in the early spring and the late autumn 
and early winter months, to suffer intense heat and the 
glare of the sun in summer months, and he must be pre- 
pared to drink alkali water, and in some regions to fight 
off the attacks of the mosquito and other pests. He must 
be something of an engineer in order to be able to handle 
large masses of stone and to transport them over roadless 
wastes of desert to the nearest shipping point; he must 
have a delicate and skillful touch to preserve the least 
fragment of bone when fractured; he must be content with 
very plain living; . . . he must find his chief reward and 
stimulus in the sense of discovery and in the despatching of 
specimens to museums which he has never seen for the bene- 
fit of a public which has little knowledge or appreciation 
of the self-sacrifices which the fossil hunter has made. 


In his first trip out into the Wichita country for Cope, 
in 1878, Boll reached the field January 10; the last entry 
of collection in the memorandum sent in to Cope (reaching 
him April 1, 1878) has the date of March 18. It is use- 
less to state here in detail all the finds that made this trip 
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a fruitful one. Yet it may not be amiss, or pedantic, to 
say that within the month of February Boll and his com- 
panion, J. C. Isaac (an old collector of Cope’s who had 
worked for him in Wyoming), found stegocephalian am- 
phibians, ancestrally allied to the reptiles, and cotylosauri- 
an- and theromorph-reptiles. These discoveries were of ex- 
traordinary value. The animals were all land forms which 
had died and been buried in what evidently was a delta- 
formation along Texas rivers in Permian times. At the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York may 
be seen many of these early specimens found by Boll— 
some of them skeletons of a high degree of completeness, 
and beautifully collected. The original collection lists 
sent to Professor Cope have a peculiar interest. Their titles 
are often written in quaint English, such as ‘‘List of fossils 
sendt from Seymour, Baylor Co., Texas, collected by Jacob 
Boll, 5 Boxes’’ (Feb. 3, 1880); “‘List of fossils sendt May 
24 from Seymour in 3 boxes, by J. Boll’’ (containing, inci- 
dentally, bones of Eryops, Dimetrodon obtusidens, Nao- 
saurus cruciger—‘‘Sceleton of a Reptile in clay with very 
long spines—Beaver Creek’’—and Dimetrodon gigas). 
Sometimes the English of the collector in the field failed 
him altogether, and the lists which had bravely started out 
in quaint English ended in still quainter German. 

Mr. N. A. Taylor in an obituary notice published in 
the Galveston Daily News of October 10, 1880, speaks of 


the linguistic difficulty under which Boll suffered as a 


deterrent to publication, saying: 


Prof. Boll did not write much. There were two reasons 
for this. He was naturally very modest and unobtrusive, 
as all men of great merit are. .. . Although a fine writer 
in his own language, he was very distrustful of himself 
in English. He wrote in English with remarkable clear- 
ness, but in a singularly idiomatic way. so much so that 
his manuscript required revision by a good writer for pub- 
lication. This was a great stumbling block to him. 


As a sample of what could happen when manuscripts 
slipped past the reviser, the following choice passage from 
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Boll’s report on the Rocky Mountain Locust in Texas in 
1877 (referred to earlier in this essay) may serve: 

After my own minute observation, the unwinged locusts 
moved from southwest to northeast; fences, creeks, etc., 
changed somewhat in that direction. The very young ones 
assembled already in very thick masses. After they con- 
sumed the scarcely developed leaves of the lower plants, 

I saw them eat also dry leaves on the bottom; then they 

climbed the dry stalks and consumed the old leaves. They 

migrate nearly always after each transformation, and the 

more they grow, the more they travel... (p. [65]) 

When Boll was filled with enthusiasm in the field, 
writing his discoveries to Cope, he forgot in the light of his 
divine fire even the rules of his mother tongue. The 
sheerest, purest genius! Witness the following, culled 
litteratim from a report sent to Cope on August 25, 1880, 
only a month before his death: 

Ein Box enthaelt 4 Jars mit Thieren in Alcohol... . 

Das eine ist von dem grossen gelben catfish &% das andere 

von einer Percoider Art, dieser Fish wird hier Proms 

genant, & hat drayerlay Zaehne im Munde & in der Hoehle 

des Gehirns finden sich zway freie, abgeflachte runde 

Knocken. . . . Vom Volke werden diese zwey Knochen 

“Diamonds” genant. Ist Ihnen dieser Fish bekant? und 

wie heisst er? . . . Es sind zway verschiedene Arten & 

sind auffaland fast rothgelb, waehrend dieselben Arten hier 

im Trinity ganz grunlichgrau sind. 

This was the gentle-spirited, soft-spoken Swiss natural- 
ist, who by the sheer force of his scientific integrity and the 
purity of his devotion to science had won the affectionate 
regard of Louis Agassiz, Moritz Wagner, Uhler, von Frey, 
August Weismann, Zeller, and Hagen, and also had merited 
election to the Leopoldina! Of his singular modesty and 
lovableness there is universal testimony. Cope has spoken 
of it in print, saying that ‘‘Mr. Boll was a most amiable 
man, and his death a serious loss to Science,”’ and this testi- 
mony is borne out in the words of humble acquaintances of 
sixty years ago, still resident in Dallas. ‘‘I can remember 
him so plainly riding upon his little yellow pony ‘Gypsy’ 
to his home at the corner of Swiss and Germania avenues,”’ 
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said one. “We thought him peculiar because he caught 
butterflies and snakes. And yet he was very good to us.” 
“‘He was so kind to us little children,’’ said a white-haired 
woman, “‘and used to let us feed his silkworms, and look 
at the Mastodon skeleton when we had found insects for 
him. I never knew him to speak unkindly to any one. 
His one passion was music, which affected him deeply.”’ 


After a summary of Boll’s work in the Permian beds 
of Texas, any account of the splendid collections made 
for Cope of living Texas reptiles, amphibians, and fishes 
would be in the nature of an anticlimax. In fact, admir- 
able as was the work done by Boll in his early collections 
for the Harvard Museum, it can not be compared with his 
last work, his fossil collecting for Cope. Finis coronauit 
opus. When one considers the all but insuperable diffi- 
culties under which he worked, the wildness of the country, 
the roads hardly passable even at the most favorable times 
of the year, his distance from base, one realizes the stuff 
of which the man was made. 

Death came to the explorer in the dugout hut of a col- 
lecting camp on the Pease River near its. confluence with 
the Red River, on September 29, 1880. Here, surrounded 
by the fossils he had gathered in the last few days of his 
work, attended only by his teamster, a mere boy terrified 
by the sufferings of his companion, he succumbed to peri- 
tonitis after an illness of ten days. 

Without the applause of the crowd, his merit un- 
marked by many workers in his own field, lacking the 
academic recognition that would have been dear to his soul, 
with only the memories of Geneva and Paris and Jena and 
the unforgettable days at Cambridge, he died alone in the 
wilderness. And yet who of us would not have his reck- 
oning for the advancement of science? 
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GOVERNMENT IN A NEW AGE 


By S. D. Myres, JR. 


“Government is like a house which must be adapted in 
construction to the peculiar purposes and needs of those 
who dwell in it, and it must be altered from time to time 
as those needs change and multiply.” 

—James Wilford Garner. 


I 


NE of the most serious problems confronting us 
today is the reform of our system of govern- 
ment to bring it more fully into accord with the 
spirit of the age in which we live. Not many 

who have given the matter careful thought will contend 
that our political institutions fully meet the needs of the 
hour; but, having admitted that shortcomings exist, prac- 
tically everyone is content to dismiss the question as too 
ponderous for discussion, much less for solution. 

This is perhaps the chief reason why so little has been 
done about it. We have been so thoroughly absorbed in 
our daily pursuits—traising crops, selling goods, lending 
money, building skyscrapers—that we have had little time 
for anything else. Only the most incidental attention has 
been given to public affairs. To be sure, we have mani- 
fested deep interest in the dynamic personalities and 
dramatic issues of passing campaigns; we have appropri- 
ately demonstrated our fervent patriotism on the twenty- 
second of February and the Fourth of July. We have 
under dire compulsion worked out new organs of govern- 
ment to meet the exigencies of the passing moment. But 
with all this, we have lost sight of the higher ends of the 
state and the means of their achievement. The science of 
politics has been regarded as either too occult or too trivial 
a something to concern us—a most extraordinary attitude 
among a people who undertake to govern themselves. The 
upshot is that our cultural and material progress has great- 
ly outstripped our advance in government. Socially and 
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industrially, we live in the twentieth century; politically, 
we are still within the penumbra of the eighteenth. 

A moment's reflection indicates how far removed we 
are from the frontier conditions under which our system 
of government originated and for which it was designed. 
When our national Constitution was adopted, the United 
States consisted of thirteen sparsely settled communities, 
a mere fringe along the Atlantic, hemmed in by the Al- 
leghenies and the savage wilderness beyond, into which 
only the most intrepid had ventured. The population of 
the country in 1790 was hardly four millions, of which 
only three and three-tenths per cent. were found in cities 
of eight thousand or more. Each pioneer household was 
a self-sufficient economic entity, raising its own food, mak- 
ing its own clothes, manufacturing its own vehicles, breed- 
ing its own stock. Transportation and communication 
were extremely difficult—Washington was twelve days 
riding by coach from Philadelphia to Cambridge in an 
emergency, a trip now requiring eight hours—and each 
community lived to itself. Government followed the ac- 
cepted doctrine of laissez faire, limiting its sphere of activi- 
ty to defending the realm and protecting life, liberty, and 
property. 

Today these simple agrarian conditions no longer ob- 
tain. Our territory extends from sea to sea, from the Great 
Lakes to the Mexican border, projecting to the Philippines 
in the Pacific and to the islands of the Caribbean. Over 
the republics to the south we exercise a dominating influ- 
ence. We are no longer a weak, but a world power. Our 
population in 1920 was 105,710,000. Almost complete- 
ly rural in its origins, our national economy has become 
essentially urban. In 1920 forty-three and eight-tenths 
per cent. of our people lived in cities of eight thousand or 
over, and fifty-one and four-tenths per cent. resided in 
towns or cities of twenty-five hundred or more. The ma- 
chine, the factory, the business combination, the chain 
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store have appeared to transform our whole industrial or- 
ganization. At the same time the steamship, the railway, 
the automobile, the airplane, and the radio have brought 
about a radical change in American civilization. The fam- 
ily and the community, because of specialization in all en- 
terprises, can no longer subsist alone: we are living in a 
period of marked interdependence. “The most sweeping 
modifications have taken place in the life of our people, 
but our system of government has not developed accord- 
ingly. Our political institutions remain in their more nar- 
row aspects practically as they were a hundred forty years 
ago. 
II 

The rigidity of our constitutional régime—as Bagehot, 
Dicey, Bryce, and others have taken pains to show—has 
tended seriously to delay the readjustment of the organs 
of government to a changing social and economic order. 
Even the recent, and seemingly precipitous, adoption of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Amendments illustrates the dif- 
ficulty of altering the fundamental law of the land. The 
prohibitionists had labored sixty years and expended mil- 
lions to bring about the reform they advocated; women 
had begun as early as 1848 to strive for their suffrage priv- 
ileges. Such difficulty of innovation means, conversely, 
rigidity of amendments once they are made. Now that 
these provisions are incorporated in the Constitution, there 
is little likelihood of their repeal. 

Written instruments of the American type carry over 
into one period the theories and organs of government be- 
longing to another. Our political system is today pri- 
marily negative and obstructive in character because it was 
conceived at a time when public authority was commonly 
distrusted. The founders of our early constitutions feared 
that the governments which they were about to establish 
might become terrible engines of oppression, destroying 
their rights as freemen. To prevent this, they acted upon 
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the advice of Montesquieu, who declared that the way to 
protect the liberties of a people was to separate the func- 
tions of government and allow no one person or group to 
gain complete control. ‘They adopted, and planted firmly 
in the constitutional structure, the tripartite division of 
powers—legislative, executive, and judicial. Making 
doubly sure that abuses of authority would not arise, they 
devised a scheme of checks and balances whereby each de- 
partment would restrain the other two, and this likewise 
became a cardinal feature of our system. Thus much at- 
tention was given to the brakes of the machine, but little 
thought to its motive power. 

These arrangements developed no serious shortcomings 
during the age for which they were designed, when the 
individual was able to take his own part and did not re- 
quire the intervention or aid of his government. But 
today they impose grave limitations upon the legitimate 
and necessary operations of the state. Because of the 
marked integration of modern society—a situation brought 
about by the Industrial Revolution—government has been 
obliged to extend its regulatory and service functions to an 
undreamed-of scope. It has been required to intercede on 
behalf of the individual, now drawn into a vortex of the 
most baffling relationships with his fellows, by protecting 
his property, his health, and his freedom; by advancing 
his material and moral well-being; by promoting his edu- 
cation and happiness in a manner which would have ap- 
peared to the Fathers in their day as the worst paternalism. 
Only with the greatest difficulty has the American politi- 
cal machine, with brakes dragging heavily on its wheels, 
been able to carry the weighty load. Our governmental 
system has repeatedly displayed its indecision, its delay, 
and its impotence in attacking the problems of the present 
age. The devices once considered necessary to prevent 
tyranny have themselves become oppressive by laying the 
dead hand of the past too severely upon the present. 

The federal character of our constitutional structure 
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gives rise to further trouble. Instituted at a time when 
the spirit of particularism was strong, the distribution of 
authority between the nation and the states performed im- 
portant service, allowing the various units to retain local 
self-government while enjoying the benefits of union. It 
held together scattered communities, having little in com- 
mon, until they could be permanently joined by economic 
and cultural ties. It permitted new states to be added from 
time to time without placing too great a strain on the cen- 
tral organization. But with the development of the coun- 
try, striking defects have appeared in the system. Ease of 
communication and interdependence of interests have con- 
verted our nation into a single great unit. At the same 
time, manufacturing, agriculture, mining, stock-raising, 
and other industries have become regionalized. The acci- 
dental and artificial division of our territory into states 
often cuts athwart these natural boundaries, causing much 
hardship and injustice. There are only ten, at me-t fifteen, 
areas in the United States having characteristics and inter- 
ests sufficiently diverse to warrant their separation politi- 
cally, yet there are forty-eight jurisdictions, now perma- 
nently established by the national Constitution, overlap- 
ping trade districts, agricultural districts, and manufactur- 
ing districts in the most conflicting fashion. Each state 
has its own laws and sphere of authority beyond the reach 
of any outside control. A few uniform measures—like the 
Negotiable Instruments Act and the Warehouse Receipts 
Act—have been adopted by the voluntary co-operation of 
the states; but any general relief by such a cumbersome 
process is practically hopeless. “The failure of recent ef- 
forts to secure reforms relating to child labor and to mar- 
riage and divorce shows how great are the barriers in the 
way. 

Examining the separate branches of government, we find 
that at the present time almost none gives reasonable satis- 
faction. Our national and local legislatures perform their 
essential functions only in the most indifferent manner. 
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The explanation offered by James Bryce for the decay of 
representative assemblies—a universal phenomenon in the 
present industrial age—is that they originated during 
medieval times to express the public will and to check 
executive abuses, not to do constructive work. They dis- 
charged their older duties well but they have been incom- 
petent to deal affirmatively with the many complex and 
technical issues confronting the modern state. Numerous 
in membership, lacking direction, motivated by prejudice, 
prompted by self-interest, composed of ordinary men, they 
are poorly equipped to attack the problems which fall 
within their province during these later years. In certain 
instances, they have manifested a complete disregard for 
public obligation and have perverted their high office by 
corruption and jobbery of the worst kind. In the Legis- 
lature of New York, for example, Roosevelt once declared 
on the basis of his personal observation that there were 
“much viciousness and political dishonesty, much moral 
cowardice and a good deal of actual bribe taking,’’ and that 
“about one-third of the members were open to corrupt in- 
fluences in some form or other’. 

While irregularities of this type, no doubt, exist today 
—legislators in Missouri and Texas have lately been 
accused of accepting bribes—they are probably fewer in 
number than twenty-five years ago. The basic reason for 
complaint now is the blundering way in which legislatures 
operate. Their flagrant lack of expertness and their 
chronic disorder, especially at the end of the session when 
most measures are rushed through, give rise to the most 
wanton and costly errors. To cite a single instance, ex- 
Governor Hodges of Kansas tells us: 


Notwithstanding the fact that my executive clerk and the 
attorney-general did their best to scrutinize all the bills, 
chapters 177 and 178, and chapters 174 and 175, respec- 
tively, are duplicates. Chapter 75 of the laws of 1911 
was repealed three times. . . . Chapter 318 of the laws of 
1913 was immediately amended by chapter 319 of the 
laws of 1913. Chapter 82 of the laws of 1911 was re- 
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pealed by section 7 of chapter 89 of the laws of 1913, and 

after being repealed was then amended and repealed by 

chapter 108 of the laws of 1913. 

It is a notorious fact that half the time of the average 
legislative session is taken up in undoing the mistakes of 
preceding sessions. And why not? Anyone can be a legis- 
lator. A barber, a brickmason, a street-car conductor 
must serve his apprenticeship and become somewhat pro- 
ficient before he may practice his trade; but today, when 
skill is required in everything else, we allow our public 
policies to be formed and our laws to be made by any 
Tom, Dick, and Harry who can muster enough votes to 
carry an election. Is there any wonder that our legisla- 
tive bodies from city council to Congress have been com- 
pletely bewildered and overwhelmed by the critical prob- 
lems of the present era? 


The administrative organization likewise has felt the 
impact of the new social forces. Created to perform the 
few and simple functions of a rural economy, it has been 
strikingly handicapped in accomplishing the numerous and 
involved tasks of the current age. Because of the rapid 
increase of public activities, executive departments, bureaus, 
and commissions have sprung up haphazard, like weeds 
overnight. The result is a loose, ramshackle structure, a 
mere congeries of officials, almost wholly without corre- 
lation and control. Secretary Redfield once illustrated this 
point by relating a story of three Alaskan bears, each pro- 
tected by a different national department according to the 
color of its fur. Mr. Hoover has shown that public works 
construction is conducted by our national government 
through nine separate departments or independent agen- 
cies, conservation of natural resources through five, direct 
aids to the merchant marine through six, direct aids to 
veterans through four, and purchase of supplies through 
every bureau of the government. Within the states, dis- 
integration is even worse, for their constitutions ordinarily 
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provide for a plural executive—Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Attorney-General, Auditor, Land Commission- 
er, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Treasurer, and 
others—elected directly by the people and responsible to 
no common leadership. The inevitable result is duplica- 
tion of positions and salaries, overlapping of powers, ex- 
tensive waste, disorganization, and confusion. 

The foundation of the trouble is the fact that our ad- 
ministrative machinery originated at a time when, under 
frontier conditions, government business amounted to but 
little, and careful organization was not necessary. Such 
an arrangement, however, has proved extremely inadequate 
to the complex social and industrial questions of today. 
The evils, morever, have been aggravated in most of our 
states and cities by the prevailing practice of selecting ad- 
ministrators in accordance with the Jacksonian theory that 
any man, no matter how little his training, is competent 
to conduct public affairs. This policy, of course, caused 
no great inconvenience when governments used only a 
limited number of clerks to keep a few simple records, but 
it is a most unfortunate impediment at present when 
thousands of employees are constantly called upon to solve 
the most intricate problems in the interest of the people. 
There is a great deal of truth in the complaint of Dean 
Inge that ‘‘the practice and theory of government in these 
days is divided between sociologists who have knowledge 
and no power and politicians who have power but no 
knowledge’. 

The judiciary has likewise failed to adjust itself fully 
to changed conditions. Designed to administer justice in 
the rural communities of an earlier day, it has almost brok- 
en down under the increased burdens imposed by our ur- 
ban life. Like the administrative departments, our courts 
have multiplied so rapidly that it has been impossible to 
articulate them into a single system. In the majority of 
states, they form a jumble of disjointed units, each pursu- 
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ing its way with little regard to the others. Rules of pro- 
cedure are antiquated, a fact which leads to unpardonable 
delays and miscarriage of justice. Days and even weeks 
are required to settle the most ordinary matters. Appeals 
and reversals are so common that court dockets have fallen 
months, even years behind in almost every jurisdiction. A 
striking illustration of the law’s delay is found in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, which came up in Massachusetts. The crime 
with which the defendants were charged was committed 
April 15, 1920; the trial was held May 21, 1921. Seven 
motions for a new hearing were filed and two appeals to 
the Supreme Court were taken. The accused were finally 
executed August 23, 1927, seven years and four months 
after the offense. Surely something is radically wrong 
with a system which permits the death sentence to hang 
over men so long. The Sacco-Vanzetti case is of course 
exceptional; but even here the chronic defects of our ju- 
diciary are exposed. Not simple justice, but juggling of 
technicalities, is often the basis of decision; whether innocent 
men are executed or criminals set free, the system is 
equally to blame. As a rule, our laws appear to be definite- 
ly designed to protect the criminal rather than society; 
there is only one execution for each one hundred fifty mur- 
ders in this country; our homicide rate is seventeen times 
greater than that of England. 


The grand jury, useful as an instrument for detecting 
crime in villages where its members were personally ac- 
quainted with what was going on, is practically useless 
now that we have become city-dwellers and know little 
about the conduct of our neighbors. Jury trial, both in 
civil and criminal cases, has evinced definite shortcomings. 
Prospective jurors who possess any knowledge of the case 
Or any opinion of their own may be discharged for cause 
or by peremptory challenge. This places a premium upon 
ignorance, stupidity, and perjury. The gullibility, incom- 
petence, and caprice of the average jury are well known 
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to every person who has had any dealings with it. A com- 
mittee of the New York County Lawyers’ Association has 
recently reported that in criminal cases women are com- 
monly acquitted out of sympathy and that men are released 
because they were World War heroes; that in civil cases 
juries have manifested great prejudice against corpora- 
tions and wealthy individuals and that they seem hardly 
able to remember the principles of law charged by the 
court, much less to apply the law to the facts and draw 
proper conclusions. Our penal system, too, remains enslaved 
to the vagaries and superstitions of a past age. We still en- 
deavor to fit punishment to the crime rather than to the of- 
fender. In the present enlightened era, we are still trying 
persons of unsound mind to determine whether they are 
“guilty” or guilty’. Our prison administration is 
generally unscientific and not infrequently vindictive and 
brutal in character. Politically speaking, we are undoubt- 
edly living today within the dark shadows of antiquity. 


II] 

The marked inflexibility of our constitutional system, 
however, has not prevented striking, though imperfect, 
adaptation of the government to the new age. It seems 
to be an unrelenting law of political behavior that when 
necessary organs are not provided within the constitutional 
framework, they will appear in some accidental fashion 
on the outside. 

This has been demonstrated in the United States. 
Among the most important of such spontaneous institu- 
tions are political parties, which, as extra-constitutional 
associations, have appeared to capture and control the 
governmental machine. They make nominations for 
office, offer platforms for the approval of the voters, and 
after the elections remain in complete charge of public 
affairs. Thus there have sprung up alongside the formal 
constitutional establishment, informal voluntary groups to 
whom has been entrusted the effective exercise of political 
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power. Parties have converted our negative type of govern- 
ment into an instrument of positive action; they have over- 
come our separation of powers and co-ordinated the other- 
wise disintegrated branches of our system; they have drawn 
together the scattered threads of authority and unified them 
in the hands of their leaders. In our national government, 
the President is not only the chief executive; he is also head 
of his party. If his followers are in the majority in Con- 
gress, he can carry through a legislative program in a 
thoroughgoing manner by means of his contacts with mem- 
bers and with the caucus, as Wilson did during his first ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately, this is not the case when the 
President and Congress are divided politically; then the old 
scheme of obstruction comes into play, as was Wilson’s 


experience after his party failed to win the elections of 
1918. 


Within the states and municipalities, party organiza- 
tions are likewise in command. But such organizations 
have frequently fallen under the control of unscrupulous 
individuals and rings, who have used their position to ad- 
vance their selfish ends. The peculiarities of our system, 
seeking as it does to prevent concentration of power and 
forbidding elected officials to perform the duties which 
modern society finds imperative, have created the profes- 
sional political manipulator, known as the boss. 


The city boss [says Professor Henry Jones Ford] is the 
nexus of municipal administration,—a center of control 
outside of the partitions of authority which public preju- 
dice and traditional opinion insist upon in the formal con- 
stitution of the city government. The boss system is 
enormously expensive, but so great is the value of concen- 
trated authority in business management that one may hear 
it said among practical men of affairs that a city needs a 
ee boss in order to be progressive. The fact is well 

nown that it was due to authority of that kind that the 
national capital was transformed from an area of swamps 
and mud-banks into the beautiful city it is now. The state 
boss is the natural complement of the situation produced 
by the dissolution of executive authority in the state gov- 
ernment. The office restores outside of the formal consti- 
tution what is lost inside of it—efficient control. 
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It is true that we have been able, by means of political 
parties, to circumvent the onerous restrictions of our con- 
stitutional structure, but it has been done at great cost, 
Numerous states and municipalities have paid the price of 
irresponsible, corrupt, and oppressive machine domination. 
Since 1844 Pennsylvania has been ruled by bosses— 
Cameron, Quay, Penrose, and Vare. New York state, as 
Elihu Root showed so convincingly, has been controlled 
for generations by an ‘‘invisible government” entirely un- 
known to law and unaccountable for its acts—Fenton, 
Conkling, Arthur, Cornell, and Platt—whose word has 
been binding on all officials and citizens within the com- 
monwealth. When in 1913 William Sulzer set out to be 
Governor of the state he came into conflict with the boss of 
Tammany, Charles F. Murphy, and was impeached and re- 
moved from office. The regularly elected executive had no 
power against the machine which had appointed itself to 
run the government. It has been estimated that the Tweed 
gang despoiled New York City of between $100,000,000 
and $200,000,000; within a period of twenty years, the 
infamous Gas Ring of Philadelphia increased the public 
debt from $20,000,000 to $70,000,000, most of the reve- 
nue going into the pockets of the leaders. A system which 
permits—indeed, which encourages such abuses can hardly 
be described as entirely suitable to the needs of the moment. 


The defects of our federal system have been overcome 
to some extent by the tendency toward centralizing autho- 
rity in the national government. Certain reserved powers 
of the states have been overridden to allow recognition of 
the common interests of the nation. Liberal interpretation 
of a few clauses of the Constitution has allowed Congress 
to deal with a number of matters which have come to affect 
the country at large. Thus, the commerce clause has been 
construed to permit an ever-increasing national control over 
our transportation system—determining rates, regulating 
conditions of labor, requiring uniform safety appliances; 
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also it has justified the passage of the national Food and 
Drug Act, a very comprehensive general welfare regulation 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or shipment of adul- 
terated, misbranded, poisonous, or deleterious foods or 
medicines. The federal taxing power has been employed to 
prevent the manufacture of phosphorus matches and to 
regulate the sale of narcotics. The authority to establish 
post offices and post roads has enabled Congress to prevent 
the distribution of lottery tickets and to make lotteries all 
but impossible; it has allowed the enactment of legislation 
excluding immoral and fraudulent matter from the mails; 
it is permitting the construction of a great system of 
national highways. Grants-in-aid voted by Congress to 
the states and administered under the control of national 
bureaus have brought about commendable co-operation be- 
tween the local and central governments in road-building, 
education, maternity and infant hygiene, and the like. Acts 
of this type have resulted in creating a restricted national 
police power and have afforded some relief from the evils of 
our disintegrated system. But, as the Supreme Court dem- 
onstrated when it vetoed the recent national child-labor 
laws, we are still bound down by our theory of territorial 
separation of functions. ‘There are limits, of course, to 
centralization—bureaucracy must be avoided, local self- 
government must be preserved, the national organization 
must not be overloaded. But the proper balance between 
the centrifugal and centripetal forces in our system cannot 
be determined by an outgrown ante-bellum theory of 
states’ rights; it can be determined only on the utilitarian 
basis of present social need. 

Each department of government has tended to accom- 
modate itself to the new age. ‘The legislative branch has 
fallen under the direction of parties or factions, which have 
supplied it with a necessary, though transient, leadership. 
The process of legislation is controlled by the majority 
group, which in turn is dominated by a few individuals— 
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the speaker, the steering committee, the chairmen of im- 
portant committees of the house. Party caucuses, sitting 
behind closed doors and binding their members to the de- 
cision of the organization, promote strict discipline and 
unified action. The will of the majority caucus is supreme, 
The late Senator La Follette once told of attending a meet- 
ing of the Republican conference, which was in session 
only three and a half minutes. During this time one man 
made three motions; these determined the fate of all legis- 
lation for the session. When the Democrats were in power 
a fey years ago, their caucus debated and agreed upon the 
details of such important legislation as the Glass currency 
bill and the Clayton anti-trust act. 


The real work of legislation, however, is accomplished 
by committees, which are dominated by members of the 
major party. From the great mass of bills that are dumped 
into the legislative hopper each year, committees select the 
few that appear most desirable and report them for con- 
sideration. Legislators, unable to keep up with all that goes 
on, are dependent almost entirely upon their advice. This 
arrangement, though required by increased burdens forced 
upon representative bodies and though affording some de- 
gree of specialization in their tasks, is at best a poor make- 
shift. It places arbitrary power in the hands of committee 
chairmen, disorganizes the legislative program, promotes 
confusion in the legislative product, gives rise to much log- 
rolling and waste. Some improvements have been made 
in the system by adopting budget plans and bill-drafting 
bureaus; these, however, must be regarded as a mere begin- 
ning of necessary reform. 


Legislatures are becoming more and more subject to 
special influences on the outside. Although our Consti- 
tution fails to recognize the many economic groups which 
have arisen since its creation, they are now represented ex- 
tra-legally in our national and state capitals. It is estimated 
that there are some fifteen hundred such groups in the 
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United States, which constantly exert pressure upon Con- 
gress and local legislatures for the passage or defeat of given 
measures. To mention only a few, the National Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the Osteopathic Asso- 
dation, the Congress of Mothers, the Anti-Saloon League 
—these and hundreds of others are continually petitioning, 
threatening, dogging, verbally bombarding our legislators 
to secure desired action. In committee meetings, where 
legislation is prepared, our amateur representatives are very 
commonly obliged to defer to the arguments presented by 
the highly skilled and well paid agents of the special in- 
terests; for example, the Committee on Ways and Means in 
our national House of Representatives and the Senate 
Finance Committee have deliberately followed recommen- 
dations made in the briefs of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers in determining the tariff on wool. 
In 1922, it will be recalled, the farm bloc gained control 
of Congress; then the real Capitol and White House were 
not at each end of Pennsylvania Avenue but were on the 
scond floor of the Munsey office building, where Gray 
Silver, legislative agent of the Farm Bureau, had his head- 
quarters. ‘The recent activities of the power lobby have 
awakened us to the dangers latent in this kind of thing. 
As yet, however, very little has been done to overcome the 
evils which exist and which threaten. Some states, and 
lately our national Senate, require registration of lobbyists, 
but this has led to only slight improvement. Germany, 
France, Italy, and several other countries allow official 
tepresentation to economic groups; the industrial age in 
which we live may require the United States ultimately to 
adopt a similar plan. 

The administration has also responded in part to the 
demands made upon modern government. Within the 
national field, for example, the executive branch, which in 
1789 consisted of three small departments and a few hun- 
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dred employees, is today composed of ten ramifying depart- 
ments, about fifty detached boards—some of which, ! 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission, are of great significance—and over 
568,000 employees. Expansion in the states and cities 
has been proportional. All this means that we have gone 
a long way in substituting collective effort for private 
enterprise—which is in keeping with the modern trend. Be- 
ginning in 1883, the national government adopted the 
merit plan for its permanent staff, and at present three- 
fourths of its administrative personnel are under civil serv- 
ice rules. 

However, no change of party leadership takes place 
without a determined attack being made on the system. 
When the Democrats came into power in 1913, Mr. Bryan 
could not resist dispatching his famous letter to the col- 
lector in San Domingo in favor of ‘‘deserving Democrats,” 
and the Department of State under his direction became 
noted for its partisan character. Subsequently, President 
Harding agreed to a number of dismissals in the service to 
make way for regular Republicans. A bare beginning of 
reform has been made in a dozen states and about one- 
fourth of our cities; but the spoilsmen are still strongly en- 
trenched in our local governments and great efforts will be 
required to oust them. There has been slight progress in the 
reorganization of administrative agencies. Congress has been 
attempting the consolidation of the national executive since 
the report of the Taft commission in 1911; but, meeting 
with the most stubborn opposition from job-holders who 
would be affected, it has accomplished practically nothing. 
Twelve or more states—including Illinois, Idaho, Nebras- 
ka, Massachusetts, Ohio, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, New York, and Virginia—have established 
a more integrated administrative organization, with notable 
increase in efficiency. In Nebraska the reform has meant 
a saving of $1,000,000 a year; in Tennessee, $1,200,000 
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year. Under the new system in Pennsylvania a deficit of 
$29,000,000 was wiped out in two years. More than 
thirty of our states, however, have not yet learned the 
lesson which these facts convey. A hopeful sign has ap- 
peared in the improvements made in municipal government. 
The commission plan, and more lately the city-manager 
idea, have shown what can be done when simple corporate 
organization and economical business methods are substi- 
tuted for the older inefficient expedients. Some four hun- 
dred cities have adopted the manager scheme with encourag- 
ing results. County government, on the other hand, re- 
mains the unexplored dark continent of American politics; 
only a few expeditions have been sent out to get the lie of 
the land. 


The courts too have undergone some change to meet the 
needs of the present era. The national judiciary has been 
unified under the direction of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and steps toward consolidation have been 
taken in one-fourth of the states. In several jurisdictions 
the cumbersome grand jury has been displaced, and criminal 
charges are now preferred by the prosecuting attorney, who 
merely files an information or complaint. About a third 
of the states have modified the petit jury—reducing its 
size, making its use optional, changing the requirements 
for unanimous verdicts. Two states—Maryland and 
Connecticut—allow the jury to be waived in criminal 
cases, Which has been done in ninety per cent. of the cases in 
the former state and in seventy per cent. in the latter. 
Tennessee permits special juries of experts to be used in 
disputes which involve intricate questions. The com- 
promising of litigation out of court seems to be on the 
increase; of 272 cases taken at random in New York in 
1925, 163 were settled by conciliation. To insure fuller 
justice under the conditions of modern life, California, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Nebraska, Tennessee, and Virginia 
have established the office of Public Defender to represent 
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the poor who are unable to employ counsel. Several of 
our larger cities have added psychiatric laboratories to their 
judicial system, and this has done much to place the treat. 
ment of subnormal and abnormal offenders on a scientific 
basis. The institution of special courts of domestic rela- 
tions, of juvenile delinquency, of small claims has opened 
up a new vista in the reform of our courts. The parole 
system has appeared in a number of states; many prisoners 
are also now being released on probation. Just lately the 
practice of permitting court fines to be paid in installments 
has become popular, a method which has the advantage of 
allowing the person convicted to return to his work, saving 
both him and the state the inconvenience and expense of 
jail sentence. These improvements, it will be borne in 
mind, have not been widely adopted. They are mentioned 
to show the direction which future development might take. 


IV 


A hasty review of our efforts to make political institu. 
tions inherited from a different age serve the requirements 
of the present indicates how far short we have fallen of th 
desired goal. The readjustments which have taken plac 
have been haphazard, sporadic, and uncontrolled. Ou 
political destiny has too often depended entirely upon 
chance combinations of circumstance. As savage man was 
once a victim of a relentless nature which he did not under- 
stand, so we have been largely subject to a political fatalism 
which we have not been able to master. In the past, th 
gradual accommodation of government to a changing 
society caused no great hardship because society itself moved 
very slowly. This is no longer true. Economically and cl 
turally we are moving at a tremendous rate. If gover 
ment is to keep pace, it must adopt a technique fitted to th 
age in which we live. As Professor C. E. Merriam ha 
declared: 


The politics of the new world into which we are coming 
must correspond to the rest of its life. It cannot be a thing 
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apart, surviving from a pre-scientific period. Politics must 
reckon with a new world in which time and space are fun- 
damentally altered; a new world of universal leisure; a new 
world of universal education; a non-traditional state of 
mind; a world of scientific methods and results; a race of 
beings master of nature’s forces in greater measure than be- 

fore dreamed possible; the participation of the bulk of the 

community in its fundamental conclusions. 

In attacking the problem of government, we must fol- 
low the procedure of the scientist and the successful busi- 
ness man. In working out the new legal order, as Dean 
Pound suggested, we must employ the technique of the 
engineer: we must first understand the needs of society, then 
create governmental agencies in accordance with such needs. 
The a priort approach, which has led to such extensive 
maladjustment, must be abandoned in favor of the prag- 
matic method, which considers each question in the light 
of its peculiar circumstances. This requires a complete 
survey and proper interpretation of the whole social pro- 
cess, which, of course, is a stupendous undertaking—but 
such also is the job of building dykes along the Mississippi. 

It is not contended that politics is, or can be made an 
exact science. [The many variable factors involved, the 
human element, the complexity of social relationships do 
not permit complete control by any deliberate process. 
However, there is a wide area in which the political scientist 
can successfully operate. In spite of its limitations, the 
federal character of our system allows experimentation on 
an extensive scale. Many states have shown a disposition, 
not always fortunate, to copy provisions found successful 
elsewhere. Government fact-finding agencies are rapidly 
bringing to light storehouses of precious information, 
merely awaiting the attention of painstaking and well 
trained students. Specialists are now investigating the in- 
fluence of geographical environment, of ethnic, biological, 
and psychological factors upon political behavior. Notable 
results have already been achieved in the field of adminis- 
tration, where scientific methods are being employed in 
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the management of health, fire, finance, public welfare, 
and police departments. The encouraging advances made 
in municipal government lead us to believe that similar 
principles can be applied successfuily on a larger scale. 
The greatest stumbling-block \to important reforms 
in our system of government is the attitude of our people 
at large, who are either unconcerned or opposed to inno- 
vation of any kind. Some of our most intelligent citizens, 
who immediately recognize the necessity of installing new 
machinery in their plants, manufacturing new products, 
and adopting new selling methods as public demands 
change, persist in the opinion that the government of their 
grandfathers, like the old-time religion, cannot be improved, 
The trouble is, we have had too much emotionalism and 
too little common sense in politics. We have been too 
prone to elect the spellbinder to office, when we have needed 
the quiet man of affairs. Hypnotized by catch phrases, 
we have allowed our imagination to carry off our better 
judgment. We have lived too much in the past, closing 
our eyes to the requirements of modern society. We have 
overlooked the truth of Jefferson’s remark that the earth 
belongs in usufruct to the living, the dead having neither 
powers nor rights over it, and that constitutions should be 
revised with the passing of each generation. No sensible 
person desires to destroy the political structure which we 
have received from the Fathers. We must remember, how- 
ever, that it was created to meet conditions entirely different 
from those we now face. Besides, time has led to the care- 
less addition of new parts until our system has become 
grotesque and topheavy. The building is sorely in need of 
renovation and remodeling. It is our right and our duty 
to take the old materials and such new ones as we find 
desirable, and with our plans carefully drawn, erect an 
edifice which will shelter and serve us in the living present. 
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I. THE CAMPAIGN OF 1928 
By DAvip Y. THOMAS 


HE hectic political campaign of 1928 has passed 

into history. That of 1920, while neither par- 

ty had candidates of which it had cause to be 

very proud, was fought out to some extent on 
reasoned appeals to the intelligence of the voters, although 
it was backed up by skillful plays upon party prejudice. 
But that of 1928 deserves to rank for mud-slinging along 
with the Cleveland-Blaine campaign, although the mud 
was not of quite the same hue. In 1884 the personal 
character of the two major candidates was mercilessly be- 
spattered; in 1928 the few feeble efforts made along this 
line amounted to nothing, for both the candidates were 
but little short of impeccable in personal character. How- 
ever, evil associations were found in plenty for both, and 
attempts were made to play up these associations for ma- 
terial advantage. Finding that the country did not be- 
come unduly alarmed over the silence of Mr. Hoover while 
Fall was oiling Doheny and Sinclair, or about Governor 
Smith’s association with Tammany, both sides became 
interested in religion. The Republican leaders may be said 
to have been almost blameless in their attitude on this 
subject, but the Democrats, from the general-in-chief to 
the rank and file, sought by sweeping accusations of 
bigotry to make up in sound and fury what they lacked 
in principle. 

In their platforms, both of the major parties ran true 
to form. The Republicans met first and set the pace by 
declaring their opposition to monopolies, excessive taxes, 
extravagance, the abuse of injunctions, and corruption in 
elections. On the positive side they declared in favor of 
honesty, prosperity, world peace, high wages, reduction 
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of taxes, the promotion of foreign trade, efficient trans- 
portation, an American merchant marine, the Federal Re- 
serve System, the protective tariff, flood control, restricted 
immigration, the Eighteenth Amendment, the care of vet- 
erans, protection of American citizens abroad, the conser- 
vation of natural resources, and states’ rights. 

“We point with pride’ was absent in form, but pres- 
ent in spirit. For example, the framers of the Republican 
platform said, ‘“We endorse without qualification” the 
record of the Coolidge administration. Also, they af- 
firmed that Secretary Mellon ‘‘stands unrivaled and un- 
surpassed’’, which must have disturbed the shades of 
Hamilton. ‘“We view with alarm’’ was absent from the 
Republican platform both in form and in spirit. Indeed, 
there was nothing particularly alarming in either the at- 
titude or the prospects of the Democrats. 

Hardly an item in the Republican platform was 
omitted by the Democrats, and even their attitude was es- 
sentially the same. It is true that they put states’ rights 
first instead of last; and they also stirred up a good deal 
of dust trying to convince the electorate that they hated 
monopolies, extravagance, and vote-buying more than did 
the Republicans. They also seemed in greater haste to re- 
duce taxes—particularly the income tax. As for the tariff, 
before the convention ever assembled at Houston Governor 
Smith assured Big Business, Legitimate Business, that it 
had nothing to fear. Tariff for revenue only? Oh, no! 
That day was past and gone forever. 

At this announcement the shades of Cleveland and 
Wilson must have started in alarm, but those of McKinley, 
Dingley, and Aldrich assuredly smiled in content: no more 
“tariff tinkering’. All drew satisfaction from the prom- 
ise to safeguard ‘‘the public against monopolies created by 
special tariffs’’ and the assurance that there was to be an 
“equitable distribution of benefits and burdens to all. The 
wage earners’’—they always come first—‘‘the farmers, 
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stockmen, producers and legitimate business’’—they al- 
ways come last—‘‘in general have everything to gain from 
a Democratic tariff based on justice to all’. Think of 
that, a tariff that is just to all! 

The Democrats then took their agricultural plank and 
paddled the Republicans hard for their “‘vindictive hostil- 
ity . . . to the advocates of farm relief,’ reminding the 
electorate that President Coolidge had vetoed two such 
bills, although he had no constructive proposals to offer. 
The Democrats were ready to develop co-operative market- 
ing through government aid, but fought shy of commit- 
ting themselves to the McNary-Haugen bill. 

With regard to foreign affairs the parties again seemed 
almost in accord. The Republican promise of the out- 
lawry of war caused the heart of Senator Borah to leap 
for joy, that of ‘‘no entangling alliances’ satisfied the shades 
of Jefferson and Lodge, and that to “‘protect American 
lives and property’’ abroad assured Secretary Kellogg that 
he could retire to untroubled dreams. ‘‘Our policy’’, said 
the platform-makers when they came to Nicaragua, ‘‘ab- 
solutely repudiates any idea of conquest or exploitation, 
and is actuated solely by an earnest and sincere desire to 
assist a friendly and neighboring State which has appealed 
for aid in a great emergency”. It was a great emergency 
for Diaz; when this paragraph was read Homeric laughter 
rang throughout Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

It must be confessed that the Democrats disturbed the 
dreams of Secretary Kellogg by their denunciations of in- 
terference in the internal affairs of Mexico and Nicaragua 
and of presidential agreements, without the consent of the 
Senate, to protect governments against revolutions and in- 
vasions. Mr. Hughes must have blushed when he was 
accused of lack of statesmanship in the treaties of 1922, 
providing for the destruction of American battleships and 
of English and Japanese blue prints. But Latin Americans 
shouted for joy to learn that the Monroe Doctrine had been 
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proclaimed for their protection as well as for our own peace 
and safety. 

On law enforcement the Republicans contented them- 
selves with quoting Washington and Lincoln on uphold- 
ing the Constitution and pledged the party and its nomi- 
nees to the observance and vigorous enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Here the Democrats blamed the 
Republicans for the breakdown of law and order and 
pledged ‘‘the party and its nominees to an honest effort to 
enforce the Eighteenth Amendment and all other provis- 
ions of the Federal Constitution and all laws enacted pur- 
suant thereto’. 

The Republicans were so busy praising themselves for 
Prosperity that they forgot to say anything about unem- 
ployment. In fact, they had denied that there was any 
unemployment of much consequence. The Democrats af- 
firmed that millions were out of work and appeared at 
their best in their proposal of a way to deal with this prob- 
lem. They declared in favor of the adoption by the gov- 
ernment, after a study of the subject, of a scientific plan 
whereby during periods of unemployment appropriations 
should be made available for the construction of necessary 
public works and the lessening, as far as is consistent with 
public interest, of government construction when labor is 
generally employed in private enterprise. 

This has been criticised (not by the Republicans) as 
a ‘‘lame and halting resolution’’ because it did not call for 
a nation-wide system of employment agencies equipped to 
furnish information about the cause and extent of unem- 
ployment. But platforms in general are supposed to deal 
with principles and not to furnish details about methods. 
Perhaps that will come “‘after a study of the subject’. All 
things considered, this is one of the best things to be 
found in either platform. 

A few days before Smith was nominated at Houston 
two individuals were quoted by the metropolitan press as 
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saying that Smith would write his own platform on the 
stump. He began by informing the convention that he 
would strive to carry out their promise to uphold the 
Eighteenth Amendment anc the enforcement act while 
they were on the statute books, but that he favored and 
would work for repeal. This was nothing new, as his 
name had been placed before the convention as a well- 
known enemy of prohibition. By this action he accepted 
the wording of the platform, but repudiated the principles 
on which it was based. This marked the beginning of the 
revolt of the drys which led to his overthrow in several of 
the Southern States. 


On the other hand, the Democrats dissented little from 
the Republican view of the tariff. As the Republican 
party had been the champion of the high tariff most of 
the time since its birth, it was quite natural that some of 
the leaders felt it would not be a real contest unless they 
warned the country of the danger from the Democrats on 
that score. In reply, Mr. Raskob, general-in-chief of the 
Democratic campaign forces, not satisfied with the repu- 
diation of the traditional tariff policy in the platform, 
went out of his way to denounce the Underwood-Sim- 
mons bill. For this he was not reproved by Governor 
Smith; and that did not sit very well with the old-line 
Democrats. 

On the power question, the platforms were again not 
vastly different. Both promised to retain government 
ownership of the sources of power. In his New York 
speech Mr. Hoover came out so strongly against the gov- 
ernment in business, including the distribution of power, 
that Senator Norris, who had been wavering on the ques- 
tion of farm relief, went over to Governor Smith. He 
seems to have thought that Governor Smith meant to put 
the government in the operating business; but the Demo- 
cratic candidate, though he favored allowing the states to 
go into the liquor business, avoided committing himself 
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specifically to the participation of the government in the 
distribution of water power. Here Governor Smith lost 
a golden opportunity to tie himself to the more advanced 
liberals, though he might have lost some conservatives by 
committing himself to government operation. 
Unfortunately the religious question, which was not 
in the platforms, played a conspicuous part in the cam- 
paign. For this both the supporters and the enemies of 
Governor Smith are to blame. Outside of one particular 
organization, few people do not believe in _ religious 
toleration, which means allowing each individual to wor- 
ship God in his own way. But there are thousands, per- 
haps millions, who do not make a distinction between 
the Catholic Church as a religious body and the Catholic 
Church as a secular organization with political aims. The 
orators and spellbinders who went up and down the land 
and the Democratic editorial writers won no votes by de- 
nouncing all who failed to make that distinction as bigots. 
They called those who objected to Governor Smith for 
his stand on prohibition hypocrites, alleging the real reason 
was that he was a Catholic, and this too won no votes. 
There were thousands who would have voted for a dry 
Catholic on a dry platform, but they knew that the plea 
for religious toleration was largely a smoke screen to hide 
the wetness of the candidate; and that combination was 
too much for them. The attack upon Mr. Hoover asa 
Quaker, and therefore opposed to war and unfit to com- 
mand our army and navy, proved to be a boomerang. 
One of the finest things said in the course of the cam- 
paign was uttered by Senator Robinson a few days after 
he was nominated at Houston. It was to the effect that 
every man should vote according to the dictates of his 
conscience. That was a plea for political toleration. Un- 
fortunately, many of his followers did not adopt that prin- 
ciple. On the contrary, while he was journeying from Ar 
kansas to Oregon pleading for religious toleration, they 
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attempted to dragoon the voters into regularity by threats 
of party and social ostracism. Even the possibility of legal 
action was plainly intimated in some quarters. A certain 
county committee published an advertisement, in which 
it said: “Under the election laws of the state, anyone 
voting in a Democratic primary, who does not adhere to 
that party, is subject to fine and imprisonment for one 
year. If you vote for Hoover and Curtis, you certainly 
will not be adhering to the Democratic party.”’ 

The unwary reader would infer from this that if he 
voted for Hoover after having participated in the Demo- 
cratic primary last August, he would be subject to fine and 
imprisonment, but the law, correctly stated, does not leave 
any cause of such fear. It has no reference to future action, 
to the November election, but only to the primary, and 
simply imposes the penalty upon any one voting in the pri- 
mary on the pretense that he is a Democrat when really he 
is not. 

Unfortunately. the race question was dragged into this 
campaign more than at any time since the overthrow of the 
carpetbag regime. Before me lies a newspaper, about half 
a page of which is devoted to an article headed, ‘Force 
Bill Threatened by Republicans’. Under this caption ap- 
pears an account of the struggle over the ‘‘Force Bill’’ of 
1890, which seeks to arouse the fear that similar legisla- 
tion would follow the election of Hoover. The skeletons 
of the carpetbag régime were also brought out and dressed 
up to frighten the timid with the fear of negro domina- 
tion. Even the bugbear of social equality was held up in 
the open. The nadir in this kind of performance was 
reached when Governor Bilbo in a public address passed 
on the canard that Mr. Hoover had danced with a negro 
woman. 

The absurdity of the situation began at Houston when 
the convention promised to ‘enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment and all other provisions of the Federal Con- 
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stitution’. The phrase ‘‘other provisions,’ which in- 
cluded the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, enabled 
the Northern Democrats to use this statement in appeal- 
ing for colored support in the North and in border states 
where the vote was needed to offset the loss from bolting 
Democrats. The most ridiculous situation of all arose in 
St. Louis, where the Democrats nominated a negro for 
Congress to contest the seat of Mr. Dyer! When the writ- 
er wished to call attention to the absurdity of the Demo- 
cratic attitude as a whole, the editor of a prominent daily 
refused to publish his letter. He admitted that the South- 
ern politicians [sic] were troubled about the return of the 
negro to politics—they were forming Smith-Robinson 
clubs in the South and the white “‘politicians’’ were keep- 
ing silent—but said he did not think a university professor 
should add to their troubles. 


Perhaps these things should not be brought up again, 
since the election is over; yet some of the regulars have 
been expressing themselves, as they said, ‘‘to keep the 
record straight’. Perhaps the bolters have a right to do 
the same. 

There is one other thing that needs to go into the 
record. The seeds of Governor Smith’s undoing were 
sown at New York in 1924 when he and his Tammany 
supporters went into Madison Square Garden with the 
determination to rule or ruin. Although Mr. McAdoo 
had more votes than any other candidate, he was aggres- 
sively dry and supported by the Klan; and the Tammany 
delegates determined to defeat him at all costs. In spite of 
the splendid campaign material furnished in the oil scan- 
dals of the Republican administration, Mr. McAdoo prob- 
ably would not have succeeded, partly because he had had 
some oil connections, partly because Mr. Coolidge had 
none. Had Mr. McAdoo been nominated and defeated, 
the way would have been clear for Governor Smith in 
1928, provided he had been willing to accept and support 
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loyally a platform acceptable to the majority of the party. 
But he and his friends insisted on sowing the wind, and 
in 1928 they reaped the whirlwind. 

So much for the record. Now it is time to begin clear- 
ing the wreckage. Governor Smith has begun by generous- 
ly announcing his retirement from politics. For this as- 
surance that it will not have another William J. Bryan on 
its hands the Democratic party should be thankful. Also, 
the Governor has given some sage advice to the leaders 
who are to carry on in Congress. Said he in his ‘Message 
to the Nation’’ (November): ‘‘A constructive program 
embodying the declarations of the Democratic platform 
should be developed.’’ He holds that ‘‘the Democratic 
party is the great liberal party of the nation’’, and that 
the minority should put on an educational program to con- 
vince the majority. It will be noticed that he said ‘“‘the 
declarations of the Democratic platform’, not the platform 
which he wrote on the stump. To take up the latter would 
be to court defeat. 


The next thing is for the supporters of Governor 
Smith to learn that they did not win friends or votes by 
the free use they made of the terms ‘‘hypocrites’’ and 
“bigots”. There may be some religious convictions in this 
country not based on reason, but calling those who hold 
such convictions fools and bigots will strengthen rather 
than weaken prejudice. The thing to do is to avoid this 
issue in the future and depend on time and education to 
eradicate it. Even the friends of Governor Smith must 
admit that the leaders of the Democratic opposition sub- 
mitted with grace to insulting epithets, without much 
striking back. Now they will meet their opponents half- 
way in a movement to forgive and forget. 

Another essential thing for the rehabilitation of the 
party is to drop the issue of prohibition. The wets claim 
that they have a right to oppose prohibition, although it 
is written into the Constitution. In this they are right, 
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but they must go about it in a different way. A Prohi- 
bition Party came on the scene in 1876, but it never polled 
300,000 votes. The Eighteenth Amendment was put into 
the Constitution without any commitment on it by either 
of the major parties. If it is to be taken out, it will have 
to be removed in the same way, for neither party is likely 
to control three-fourths of the states. 

It was said of the Bourbon kings that they never 
learned anything. This cannot be said of the wet Repub- 
lican and Democratic supporters of Mr. Smith, for early 
in December announcement was made from the headquar- 
ters of the National Committee that a candidate should 
be selected in 1932 not subject to attack on the religious 
issue. But they have learned nothing about prohibition: 
at the same time announcement was made that the fight 
on this issue would be renewed in 1932 and that the inter- 
im would be used for an ‘‘educational’’ campaign. This 
campaign and the avoidance of the religious issue, they be- 
lieve, will turn the trick. 

It will be better to drop both as party measures. With 
them out of the way there will be plenty of room for a 
constructive program. And the occasion for it will arise, 
for this country is not going to give unanimous and con- 
tinued support to the Republicans, even if prosperity con- 
tinues a few years longer. The Democratic party does not 
want to come in on a wave of disaster; rather it should 
seek to displace the Republicans by a program for a better 
distribution of prosperity. It may be that the power ques- 
tion will give the first opportunity to develop a construc- 
tive program, an opportunity which Governor Smith did 
not seize when he was on the stump. Many votes were 
cast for Mr. Hoover by Democrats and some Republicans 
who did not endorse his stand on this question; but Gov- 
ernor Smith offered very little that was better. 

Some have demanded the reorganization of the Nation- 
al Committee, at least the retirement of Mr. Raskob. On 
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the other hand it is claimed that there is no precedent for 
the turning out of a chairman before the end of his term; 
and Mr. Raskob has shown no intention of retiring. Be- 
sides, he took hold when the party had a nice little surplus 
and now he finds a deficit of $1,200,000. All would be 
glad to see him meet it before retiring. No one is volun- 
teering to relieve him of the task, but if the price to be paid 
for allowing him to continue as chairman is the continu- 
ance of the Smith-Raskob policy, then the outlook is not 
very cheering. 

Reorganization calls for caution and compromise. If 
the Southern regulars are wise, they will not start a policy 
of political proscription, as a few local committees are at- 
tempting to do. If the bolters are wise, they will not at- 
tempt to arrogate to themselves alone the task of reorgan- 
izing the party. If either of these things happens, an inter- 
necine War may start and the last state of the Democratic 
party will be worse than the first. 
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AFTER THE ELECTION 
II. THE DECLINE OF SECTIONALISM 


By HERMAN CLARENCE NIXON 


ECTIONALISM is passing as a great factor in the 
making of America. This passing was registered 
more pointedly than ever by the presidential elec- 
tion of 1928. Hoover's score of millions of votes 

were fairly evenly distributed over the United States in 
proportion to the distribution of population. So were 
Smith’s millions. Both candidates got in almost constant 
proportion city votes and rural votes, Eastern votes and 
Western votes, Northern votes and Southern votes. Both 
got large votes in both home states, divided geographically 
by a continent. With the exception of the Smith states 
of Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, there was 
scarcely a state where the trailing candidate failed to get 
thirty per cent. of the popular vote. Hence the widespread 
distribution of the margin of majority, the widespread 
diffusion of victory, and the landslide in the electoral col- 
lege. We might as well accustom ourselves to landslides 
in the electoral college, for such occurrences are very likely 
to become more frequent in the future. 


This trend is due fundamentally neither to Al Smith 
nor the Herbert Hoover, neither to the blunders of the 
Donkey nor to the wisdom of the Elephant, however much 
it may have been accentuated by special human circum- 
stances of the recent campaign. It is due in a high degree 
to the disappearance about a generation ago of the fron- 
tier as a vital factor in American development. The Amer- 
ican frontier differentiated the new country from the old, 
the West from the East, and produced a mighty section- 
alism. But the frontier, with frontier life and frontier 
conditions, has disappeared, and sectionalism is now fol- 
lowing its producing factor into oblivion. 
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Emerson in the ‘forties, E. L. Godkin in the ‘sixties, 
and James Bryce in the ‘eighties saw how the frontier dif- 
ferentiated the West from the East or America from 
Europe. The most comprehensive interpretation of this 
point, however, was given by Professor Frederick Jackson 
Turner, who in 1893 read to the American Historical As- 
sociation his paper, ““The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History,’’ and later wrote in the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly on the contributions of the West to 
democracy. He found in the disappearance of the frontier 
about 1890 the close of the first great chapter of American 
history. 

The Turner thesis of the meaning of the receding 
frontier and of the passing of frontier life was significantly 
illustrated by the Bryan movement with its climax in 
1896. This great ‘‘battle of the standards’ was also the 
final great battle of the sections. The coalition between 
the frontier West and the agrarian South did not avail to 
put the Nebraskan in the White House, for the simple 
reason that this West was too small. The great Middle 
West had become like the East in social and economic out- 
look, even in its agriculture, thanks to dairying and live- 
stock raising. The Bryan West had receded far from the 
Jeffersonian West or the Jacksonian West, and the great 
clashing of the sections was to come never again. 

If Wilson’s coming to power is pointed to, it must be 
remembered that this resulted from a combined Wilson- 
Roosevelt appeal, the former President making it possible 
for the Democrat to carry important strongholds in the 
East and Middle West. A liberal victory, it was not sec- 
tional but national. La Follette’s Progressive vote in 1924 
was proportionately much less agrarian and trans-Missis- 
sippian than was Weaver's Populist vote in 1892; and O. 
G. Villard, surveying the campaign of 1924, discovered 
that the West had become conservatively and capitalistical- 
ly sophisticated. 
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And now Smith's farm-relief appeal and his hydro- 
electric power issue, with Norris’s support, have failed to 
win the West in this year of emphasis on prosperity. The 
West has its millionaires, its multimillionaires, its super- 
millionaires, who do not want to upset the apple cart or 
even jolt it. It was noticed, for instance, on Smith’s West- 
ern trip, that children in the wealthier sections greeted his 
parade with shouts for Hoover. How difficult it has be- 
come to point out the ‘“Wall-Street side of the Alleghenies”’! 

The South, too, is shifting from a sharp sectionalism 
with the passing of frontier conditions in the up-country, 
the end of planter dominance, and the diffusion of the 
negro and the negro problem turough the nation. With 
its counting-houses and its smokestacks, the South now 
has its millionaires, even its multimillionaires, and its con- 
servatives who see as one with their socio-economic kins- 
men of the East. The protective tariff has its strong ad- 
vocates in the South: the Birmingham News is an example 
of an influential daily urging that changing interests dic- 
tate a change from the traditional Southern attitude on 
this issue. “The Manufacturers’ Record, ardent champion 
of economic conservatism and Southern industrial progress, 
found itseif fighting for the election of Hoover. The Re- 
publican nominee captured the industrial districts of the 
New South, such as those of Houston, Birmingham, Rich- 
mond, and Chattanooga. To Smith were left those charm- 
ing centers of Old-South life and politics, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Charleston, and Montgomery, centers with an epi- 
curean whiff of European civilization and not yet entire- 
ly convinced by the economic-efficiency argument for pro- 
hibition. The Old South is yielding to the New, and, 
though the Hoover gains will not be maintained in full, 
the status quo ante will never be restored. 

If the election was won by prohibition, Protestantism, 
and prosperity, the greatest of these was prosperity, with 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed not voting. Pros- 
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perity was even much of the argument, by association, for 
the other issues, particularly for prohibition. Material 
prosperity was rather well distributed geographically and 
sufficiently diffused among the population to give the 
“in’s’’ the verdict. The result was a victory vote as 
national in scope as the social philosophy and the paid 
circulation of the Saturday Evening Post. 


We are passing from the cleavage of sections to the 
cleavage of classes, and attempts at coalitions of sections 
are to yield to attempts at coalitions of classes. These 
class lines will become more pronounced on occasions when 
prosperity seems less evident and more restricted. ‘The 
Republican party is entering this new chapter of American 
evolution with an approximate monopoly of the Tory 
stratum, and the Donkey might be well advised to quit 
trying to climb the Gibraltar of Conservatism, which the 
Elephant has pre-empted for his own complacent carcass. 
Liberalism, radicalism, and even socialism are almost cer- 
tain to receive greater attention in the future; and some 
party is going to profit by the slowly but surely rising 
tide of social politics. 


This broadening of the conception and content of poli- 
tics and this development of issues on national class lines 
are consequences of the rather uniform industrializing ten- 
dencies sweeping over the country after the end of the 
westward movement to free lands and cheap lands. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay wrote in 1857 that the test 
of American institutions, the choice between civilization 
and liberty as he saw it, would come when there should 
no longer be ‘‘a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied 
land’ to favor “Jeffersonian politics’. James Bryce in 
The American Commonwealth saw with a nearer view- 
point the disappearance of the frontier and of free lands 
as ushering in a uniformity of civilization and ‘‘a time of 
trial for democratic institutions’. With sectional lines no 
longer strong enough to conceal or neutralize class lines, 
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the testing of those prophecies is upon us. And, in this 
testing, the city must supplant the West as the hope of 
democracy, with the proletarian assuming the role of the 
frontiersman. Now that the old frontiersman is enshrined 
in literature, we may look for this new proletarian pressure 
on Congress and government, not yet and maybe not soon, 
but eventually and inevitably. 
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FROM CONTEMPORARY POETS 


MARGARET, COUNTESS OF CAVERNO, 
KEEPS VIGIL 


By MARGARET ToD RITTER 


nh, 


N ATHANIEL, my son, have you no pride? 
Prowl like a ghoul or were-wolf if you must 
But do not let the clamor of your lust 

So terrorize a sleeping country-side 

That all the light of noon cannot restore 

A look of homeliness to ivied walls 

From which at night issue such strangled calls 

As turn both friend and stranger from our door. 


I know the woman of your ill-starred thirst: 
I say she ts.a desert where no spring 

Breaks forth; I say I stand here withering 

As patched as you, as lonely and accursed; 
I say—my God! I know not what I say 
Hearing your dark cry seven fields away. 
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OUTLINE FOR A BIOGRAPHY r 
By CLIFF MCCARTHY 
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OLD SPANISH MISSIONS IN TEXAS 


By W. FRANCES SCARBOROUGH 
V. SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


HANKS to the painstaking care with which the 
petty officials of New Spain kept their records, 
and the necessity in those times of depending 
almost entirely upon letters for information and 
the transaction of business at a distance, Spanish mission 
history is richly illuminated by the personalities of men 
who, called to their fathers two hundred years ago, can still 
bring a glow of warmth to the faded ink and yellow pages 
by which their deeds are preserved to memory. Libertines, 
religious zealots, savages, gentlemen of high birth, theo- 
rists, soldiers of fortune: all are there, traced in the even 
script of a trained copyist or scrawled by the hardened hand 
of an unlettered soldier. Out of these passions and frailties 
which drifted at random into the wilderness, a successful 
plan of Christian conquest was expected to shape itself. 


Father Arricivita, President of the College of the Holy 
Cross at Querétaro, gentlemen and scholar, author of the 
Apostolic Chronicle of New Spain, in describing the possi- 
bilities of the missionary field of Texas gives a very rosy 
account of the docility of the Indians, their happy rela- 
tions with the priests, and the likelihood of great success 
in ‘reducing’ them to the Christian faith: 


The general tractableness of the Indians inspires reli- 
gious fervor, and above all the affectionate expressions 
of the chief of the pueblo of San Francisco de los Neches 
touch the heart, Seeing that the missionaries were leaving 
the country, he questioned the priest, saying, ‘Father, why 
are you leaving us? What offense have my people com- 
mitted? Have we not served you faithfully in all things? 
Have we not sowed your fields every year? Whenever 
you have needed anything have you not found helpers?” 
To these questions the Father answered, ‘This action does 
not depend upon me but upon my companion, who is my 
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superior. He is going because he has reasons for doing so, 
and I cannot remain here alone.”” Upon this the chief 
insisted, ‘““Then if you wish to remain, even though all 
is now burned and desolate, I give you my word to make 
you a dwelling and a church where Mass and prayers may 
be said, and my family will attend every day.”” To this 
the priest answered, “‘For you and your family and not all 
the Indians?’ The chief said, you ignorant, Father, 
of the differences among this people? Do you not know 
that they are very willful? I give you my word that there 
will be no sparing of effort.” 


About that time the Divine Power aided in the reduc- 
tion of these souls by causing a long drought by which 
their crops were nearly lost. They ran to their so-called 
priest, who sold them the miracle so dearly that he charged 
them all the little furnishings of their houses to ask God 
for rain. The wretches gave him all their utensils, but the 
day arrived and no rain came. They resorted to the 
mission, begging the priests to ask God for rain, promising, 
if it rained, they would embrace the Christian faith and 
promise obedience. The Fathers, full of faith and confi- 
dence, began a novena to the glory of Saint Anthony, and 
the favor they asked was so promptly accorded that the 
next day it rained in such quantities that they reaped an 
abundant harvest. The Venerable Padre says that God 
worked other wonders during that trying time for the 
confirming of His holy faith. These events were ac- 
knowledged by such’ demonstrations of weeping and 
emotion in that village that even the soldiers were touched 
by the experience. 


After nearly fifty years of missionary effort, Father 
Gaspar Solis wrote about the same Indians in a very dif 
ferent tone: 


The ministers must exercise great care that the Indians 
do not follow their barbarous practices in the missions. 
They barter and exchange their women. If the woman of 
one pleases another, he gives him his own with something 
to boot and they exchange. They lend them to their 
friends. They sell them for a horse, for gunpowder, for 
glass beads, or anything they might value. Even though 
the Indian men are so atrocious, the Indian women are 
very chaste. From the time they are born until they die, 
they wear decent covering. The married ones have their 
whole bodies striped with various figures of animals, 
birds, and flowers. The maidens have only a little stripe 
from the forehead to the chin which runs down the bridge 
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of the nose. All Indian women and men have their lips 

cut save those who are courting. In the mountains and on 
the shore, the Indian men go entirely naked, the women, 
however, always chastely covered. They are very clever. 
They use smoke for sending messages to call meetings, for 
flight, and to give notice of news. They are cruel, 
inhuman, and fierce when war is waged by one nation on 
another. The nation that wins puts all the old men and 
women to the knife. The young ones they carry away to 
eat; the little ones they sell. The young men, grown 
women, and maidens they take to serve them, save one or 
two whom they reserve to dance before their saints and 
gods. That is done in this manner: they drive a stick in 
the ground in a spot where they are to have the mitote (or 
dance) and build a great bonfire, fastening to the stake the 
victim who is to be offered or sacrificed. They all gather 
together to play a disagreeable instrument, the cayman 
(or alligator; a kind of hollow drum), beginning to dance 
and frisk about, making many gestures and fierce grimaces, 
uttering dismal cries out of any rhythm or tune, with 
well-sharpened knives in their hands, dancing and shouting 
until they come up to the victim, cut out a piece of flesh, 
roast it in the fire so the victim can see it, and eat it with 
great relish. Thus they go on dismembering and carving 
until they have taken all the flesh and the victim dies. 
Then they rob him of hair and skull and put it on a pole 
in order to carry it in the dance as a trophy. The bones 
they do not throw away, but distribute among themselves. 
This same thing they do to the priests and Spaniards, if 
they can capture any. Other victims they hang by the 
feet and put fire under them and thus let them roast and 
eat them. Others are put on a stack of torch pine which 
is set on fire, and thus they are roasted. For this work they 
do not use knives to carve them but with their bare teeth 
they dismember them and eat them raw. 


Within the compass of these two extremes lies the 
history of San Juan Capistrano, the smallest of all the 
missions of the San Antonio River valley. There were 
good Indians and bad within its walls. Some of the priests 
were suited to their work, some were not. 
inconsistency vied with the intemperance of the elements, 
but San Juan outlived them all. 
1929, one may still find surreptitious cockfights within 
earshot of High Mass at San Juan, all of a Sunday morn- 
ing. 


Favoritism and 
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In 1690 Alonso de Leon led an expedition into the land 
of the Texas Indians and founded San Francisco de los 
Texas, the first mission of a number which were launched 
in East Texas to secure, by peaceful invasion, title to those 
lands which were claimed by both Spain and France. The 
project met with so little success that in 1693 it had to be 
abandoned, and the priests and their small guard of soldiers 
had to flee for their lives from the Indians back to Mexico. 


The plan of holding the East Texas border was 
dropped by the government of New Spain as excessively 
expensive and difficult to carry out. In 1715, however, 
St. Denis, a Frenchman purporting to trade with the mis- 
sions, appeared without warning at the mission San Juan 
Bautista on the Rio Grande River. This event, to the 
mind of the Spanish officials, was a sign that unless they 
looked well to the security of the boundary the French 
Governor of Louisiana might do worse than give a passport 
for purposes of trade to a clever Frenchman who already 
knew so well how to make friends with Indians. St. 
Denis was remanded to the City of Mexico to be examined. 
In Mexico he was well entertained, and was even introduced 
to a Spanish senorita whom he found it amazingly easy to 
court and marry. She was the charming niece of Captain 
Domingo Ramon, Governor General of the Provinces of 
Coahuila and Texas, who was already in receipt of instruc- 
tions from the government to organize an expedition to 
enter the provinces, re-establish San Francisco, and found 
other missions with which to hold the border against the 


French. 


Thus if the French government had ulterior motives 
in sending St. Denis into Texas, they were defeated. 
Whether because of his personal loyalty to his wife’s people 
or for other reasons, he made his home thereafter in Mexico, 
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and remained to all appearances loyal to the government 
of New Spain. 

When St. Denis appeared before the junta in Mexico, 
he insisted that the Indians of East Texas wanted the Span- 
iards to come back and re-establish their mission. In ac- 
cordance with a resolution to that effect, processes were set 
in motion as a result of which Ramon and his escort of 
priests and soldiers arrived in East Texas again. First he 
refounded San Francisco, then within a space of eight days 
he founded Concepcién, Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, 
and San José de los Nazones. These missions were situated 
between the Trinity and Neches Rivers, within eighteen 
leagues of each other. San José was about twenty-three 
miles inland to the east of the site upon which General de 
Leon had founded the first village of San Francisco. This 
was the origin of the mission which later became known 
as San Juan Capistrano. 


Captain Ramon gave the Indians possession of the 
lands of San José in the name of the King and appointed an 
alcalde mayor to represent the Indians in their dealings with 
the priests. Soldiers and Indians alike joined in construct- 
ing a temporary church and dwelling for the priests out 
of tree trunks and mud. These buildings served only a 
very short time, however, because the winter rains washed 
the mud away and rendered the walls of little or no value 
as protection from the elements. It became necessary to 
hunt better sites to which to move the missions, and the 
priests themselves with two or three soldiers were the work- 
men who built the new church and a poor little convent 
of wood lined with clay, in which they lived for some time 
in spite of the fact that they suffered severely from ex- 
posure. 


Ramon and his expedition left San José, as they left 
the other missions, with the understanding that the slender 
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stores which they were able to leave it were to be promptly 
replenished from Mexico. In August, 1716, the Marqués 
de Valero become Viceroy. He had scarcely assumed his 
duties when he received word from the missions that the 
priests were in such dire distress for want of food and 
clothing that they would be forced to abandon the province 
if aid were not forthcoming soon. Evidences had appeared 
from time to time to prove that the Indians were trafficking 
with the French; they had blue cloth, beads, gunpowder, 
and muskets which had not come from the Spanish mission 
storehouses. The latter acquisition the Spaniards were 
extremely distressed to see, because it gave the Indians an 
advantage which they were not in a position to gainsay. 
In the spring of 1718, numberless Indians died without 
Holy Baptism. They lived in scattering settlements, and 
as a result of incessant rains all the rivers and creeks in the 
vicinity were swollen beyond the possibility of being 
crossed. The weather was so bad that even the mail courier 
was detained at San Francisco two months without being 
able to go on his way. 


That year, in response to appeals for aid which had 
been repeated by the missionaries at intervals for two years, 
His Excellency ordered Don Martin de Alarcon, Governor 
of Coahuila, to equip an expedition of master craftsmen 
and soldiers to go to the relief of the missions. When he 
got to Texas he found that the threatened abandonment 
had already taken place. Their isolated position and 
threatened invasion by the French had put the tiny garrison 
to flight. The missionaries had followed, perforce, though 
very unwillingly, and the group had sought refuge at 
Béxar. It was obvious that more money and more men 
would be necessary than had been anticipated originally. 
but when Don Alarcén asked for them his request was re 
fused and he resigned. 
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The Viceroy then named the Marqués de Aguayo as 
Governor of Coahuila to succeed Alarcon and carry out the 
original plan of re-establishment of the missions. Another 
expedition was organized with all practical speed. Where- 
as Alarcon’s had numbered only fifty, this one consisted 
of five hundred soldiers; and it was to attempt the addi- 
tional work of driving the French out of Texas. War 
between Spain and France had broken out and the colonial 
government was pursuing the policy established by the 
mother country. The Marqués had scarcely reached the 
Colorado River, however, when a courier overtook him and 
delivered a royal cédula which stated that peace was pend- 
ing and that hostilities had ceased. 


Aguayo proceeded on his way. March 21, 1721, he 
arrived at San Antonio, and, attaching the missionaries 
and neophytes who waited him there to his company, 
started for East Texas to refound the missions on or very 
near the sites they had occupied upon being abandoned a 
year and a half previously. August 13, San José de los 
Nazones was refounded with great rejoicing. Father Morfi 
distributed clothing among the Indians in celebration of the 
revival of their well-nigh lost hopes. 


The missionaries struggled on with indifferent success. 
The establishments were expensive to maintain; the priests 
were cut off from their source of supplies at Saltillo by the 
great distance or by roads, at best not much more than 
paths, which during the rainy season were impassable; 
and the missions were at all times beset by hostile Indians. 
With all the expense and effort, however, after five years 
the missionaries had to admit that the Indians were more 
scattered after the re-establishment than they had been 
before, and certainly not much advanced, if any, in the art 
of living together in the political state. 

In 1727, Don Diego Rivera visited all the presidios 
of Texas at the command of the Viceroy with the object 
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in view of reorganizing the provinces on a more economical 
and efficient basis. He recommended abolishing the 
presidios of East Texas and strengthening the fortifications 
in and around San Antonio de Béxar. The government 
saw fit to accept his reommendation. In 1730 San José, 
with all its neophytes, was re-established on the banks of 
the San Antonio River under the protection of the royal 
presidio at Béxar at the same time that Concepcion and San 
Francisco entered upon the last phase of their careers. As 
there was already one mission named San José at San 
Antonio, San José de los Nazones, although senior in point 
of years, received a new name honoring the Very Reverend 
Father Juan de Capistrano, a Franciscan friar who had 
been Comisario General of New Spain in 1690 and 1691, 
and a very ardent worker for the missionary cause. 


The general arrangement for the defense of the missions 
was not altered. San Juan now looked to Béxar for pro- 
tection whereas before it had supported its own presidio. 
Three soldiers were garrisoned within its walls for emer- 
gencies, two of whom were to be retired at the end of their 
two-year term, leaving only one to the entire mission. The 
Captain of the presidio understood, or was supposed to 
understand, that he was to supply additional soldiers at 
a moment’s notice, and to retire them without question at 
the discretion of the priests. 

Such an arrangement should have worked smoothly 
enough, but almost from the moment the first detachment 
marched out of the walls of Béxar, heated disputes arose 
concerning authority. The priests protested against being 
left with one lone soldier when raids occurred without a 
moment’s notice even to get word to the presidio, much 
less to expect aid. The Indians ran away from the missions 
whenever the opportunity presented itself. The priests 
blamed the Captain of the presidio because he would not 
supply enough soldiers to prevent the flights, or to assist in 
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recovering the fugitives. To them, the downfall of the 
entire mission system seemed inevitable. 

The Governors of Texas, as a whole, were not men 
who could bring order out of this chaos. Sandoval, who 
was governor from 1734 to 1736, was removed from office 
because he was found guilty of taking neophytes from 
the missions and using them in his own fields. Don 
Carlos Franquis Benites de Lugo succeeded him. His tact- 
lessness immediately antagonized stern old Father 
Ysasmendi of San Juan and Father Espinosa, the Presi- 
dent of the missions of San Antonio. He did not go out of 
his way to show them even common courtesy, and the 
Indians were not slow to take advantage of the schism. 
They complained to him of being overworked by the 
priests, of being severely punished by them, and of being 
even refused a hearing. He took their side against the 
priests. In 1737 San Juan was left without a single in- 
habitant and the Indians, reveling in freedom from the 
trammels of civilization, held mitotes frequently, indulged 
in orgies of stealing, and terrorized the whole neighbor- 
hood. The mission fields grew up in weeds, yet Captain 
Urrutia said he had orders not to recapture a single Indian 
even though the missions became entirely depopulated. 


Don Prudencio de Orobio y Basterra succeeded de Lugo. 
He was a merchant from Saltillo. Being interested primarily 
in his own financial gains, he did nothing to improve the 
situation. Tomas Felipe Wintuisen, Justo Bonéo de 
Morales, Francisco Garcia Larios, Pedro del Barrio Junco 
y Espriella, and Jacinto de Barrios y Jauregui governed the 
provinces in succession until 1760. All of them were either 
indifferent toward the interests of the missions or avowed 
enemies. When their attention was directed to the adminis- 
tration of colonial affairs, they usually favored the co- 
mandantes and the settlers in their controversies with the 
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padres. San Juan became destitute. In 1740 there was 
no money to pay even the nominal taxes which the govern. 
ment imposed upon church lands. 

The climax to the situation was really extravagant. 
About June 15, 1751, a Sayopin Indian named Andrés 
appeared at San Juan and asked admission. He was known 
there. He had been reared at San Juan by Father Ganzabal, 
who had taken him to the mission San Xavier, on the San 
Gabriel River, as personal servant and interpreter. As he 
was a trusted and useful Indian, his presence at San Juan 
without an errand to perform or some business to transact 
for Father Ganzabal was regarded as unusual by the priests, 
who told him as much. Thereupon, Andrés announced 
that Father Ganzabal and a Spaniard had been murdered 
two days previously at the mission Calendaria, presumably 
by Coco Indians who were on the warpath. 

Later in the day a courier from Captain Rabago, of the 
presidio of San Xavier, reached Béxar. This was the 
second appeal Captain Rabago had made to San Antonio 
within a fortnight. As the first had been refused the 
second was regarded as indicating a rather desperate pass of 
some sort. Suspicion pointed immediately to Andrés, who 
with his wife, the courier said, had disappeared from San 
Xavier two days before the murder. Captain Urrutia 
went immediately to San Juan to investigate. He accused 
Andrés of the murder, who confessed that Captain Rabago 
had commissioned him and four soldiers of the garrison 
to commit it. Governor Barrios immediately instituted 
an investigation, calling in the most prominent men of the 
frontier to prosecute the inquiry. Bit by bit, they pieced 
out the whole series of ugly events which led up to the 
murder, and which, though not concerning San Juan ¢es- 
pecially, illustrates plainly the vices and villainy practised 
by idle soldiery in the provinces. 
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When Captain Rabago arrived in San Xavier in Decem- 
ber, 1751, he brought with him the wife of one Joseph 
Zevallos, a citizen of San Antonio who was enlisted in 
Rabago’s company. Rabago had met her at San Antonio, 
had formed a liaison with her, and on going to his new 
post had taken her and her husband with him. Zevallos 
rightly protested in defense of his honor, and threatened 
Rabago, whereupon Rabago had him arrested, abused, and 
carried to San Xavier in irons. 


Father Miguel Pinilla, chaplain of San Xavier, took 
his duties seriously. When Rabago continued his rela- 
tions with the woman at San Xavier, Father Pinilla urged 
him to send her back, and urged her to go back to San 
Antonio. She finally went, but Zevallos still was bitter 
towards Rabago, and Rabago angry at having been balked 
in his intentions by a common soldier. He vented his 
wrath by keeping Zevallos in prison, tied face downward 
by his hands and feet to four stakes. There was not a 
man in the company who did not pity Zevallos’ plight, 
and probably some one of them was instrumental 
in contriving his escape on Christmas Eve to the mission 
Calendaria, where he was sure of finding a friend in Father 
Pinilla. 

Rabago flew into a rage when he discovered that Zeval- 
los was gone. At the head of a squad of soldiers, he en- 
tered the church on horseback, recovered Zevallos by force, 
and took him back to prison, where his torture was re- 
doubled. Father Pinilla again exhorted Rabago to con- 
sider the enormity of his crime. He was stubborn. Father 
Pinilla put him under censure. In ten days Rabago 
thought better of it and restored Zevallos to the mission. 

January 12, 1752, all the priests of San Xavier ap- 
pealed to the Discretorio complaining of Rabago’s objec- 
tionable conduct. They charged him with using garrison 
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soldiers for his own interests and with overriding arbitra- 
rily the authority of the priests. “They asked that either 
they be removed to Querétaro or the soldiers be removed 
and a civil colony be substituted so that they could go on 
with their work. After this petition, a general redis- 
tribution of the missionaries was ordered. Father José 
Lopez took Pinilla’s place as chaplain of Xavier. Father 
Terreros was commissioned to free Zevallos and try to te- 
store peace between him and his wife as the only means 
of quieting the melée, and to distribute gifts to the Indians 
to ingratiate them. 


Rabago became each day more insolent in his bearing 
towards the priests. His example had been followed by a 
number of the garrison soldiers. When the missionaries 
confronted Rabago with the situation, he denied knowing 
anything about it, and with a flourish authorized Father 
Pinilla, the chief spokesman, to go into the presidio day 
or night and hunt out the trouble. He promised Father 
Pinilla he would send for the families of the wayward 
soldiers, but never did it. 


Then a soldier named Arucha complained to Father 
Pinilla that Corporal Carabajal, close friend and confidant 
of Rabago, was intimate with his wife. Senora Arucha 
confessed her guilt to Father Pinilla, but Carabajal swore 
and stormed at him. charging him with defamation of 
character. Father Pinilla demanded an investigation. Ra- 
bago answered the demand by instructing a group of sol- 
diers to sign a document accusing Pinilla of breaking the 
secrecy of the confessional. Rabago, pretending this peti- 
tion had been originated by the thirty soldiers who signed 
it, ordered Pinilla to cease the administration of the garti- 


son. 
The battle was on. Pinilla and his companions agreed 
upon weapons and posted a notice on the presidio declaring 
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Ribago and his companions excommunicate. The soldiers 
tore it down and burned it and demanded absolution, 
which, of course, was denied ‘They threatened that if 
Pinilla did not grant them absolution, they would desert 
and seek it at Guadalajara. 


After one or two more parries, Father Pinilla absolved 
them, whereupon matters rested within the presidio, but 
Carabajal went to San Antonio in behalf of Rabago’s 
interests against Father Pinilla. Father Mariano de los 
Dolores, President of the Missions of San Antonio and San 
Xavier, who resided at Concepcion, petitioned Rabago to 
withdraw his complaint, charging him with responsibility 
for the whole situation. When Rabago refused to do this, 
Father Mariano asked him to make a formal statement of 
his charges against Fathers Pinilla and Ganzabal, and noti- 
fed him of his intention to go to San Xavier and investi- 
gate for himself in order to do justice to both parties. 


Meanwhile, news of Father Pinilla’s censure of Rabago 
had reached Mexico. The Viceroy ordered all the mission- 
aries to be retired and others to take their places. But by 
the time this order reached Father Mariano in June, the 
Cocos had fled from Calendaria. One of their number had 
unwittingly entered the mission armed, in violation of 
Rabago’s express order, and had been beaten for it. The 
whole tribe went on the warpath. Rabago sent out his first 
appeal to Béxar for help. A few days later, as Fathers 
Ganzabal and Pinilla were standing with Zevallos in the 
doorway of the mission, Zevallos was killed by a blunder- 
buss shot and Father Ganzabal fell dead with an arrow in 
his heart. 


Unerring justice, as the government defined it, de- 
manded Rabago’s removal to Rosario, where he continued 
with an unsavory reputation. His place at Xavier was taken 
by his brother, Don Pedro Rabago y Teran, who was very 
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well liked by the missionaries. The investigation lasted 
eight years. At the conclusion of it Rabago was acquitted 
and the missionaries exonerated, by the Viceroy himself, 
of all charges of misconduct! 

In 1754, all the Indians of the Pamaque, Panascan, 
and Piguique nations at San Juan, with the exception of 
five families, were prevailed upon by three Indians named 
Juan Joseph, Gregorio, and Augustin, to run away to the 
mission San Francisco de Vizarron, ninety miles away. 
Father Arricivita went to their old rancheria in search of 
them. After a weary journey he found that they had not re- 
turned to their old haunts, but were housed in the mission 
Vizarron. They had been pardoned by the priest, Father 
José Antonio Rodrigues, for their waywardness, and ac- 


cepted as the mission’s own. Father Arricivita wrote Father 


Rodrigues asking him to order them back to San Juan, 
where they belonged. Father Rodrigues in no uncertain 
terms informed Father Arricivita that the Pamaque, 
Panascan, and Piguique Indians had originally belonged 
to the mission Vizarron and were at home there. The 
dispute assumed proportions. The President of the Missions 
of the Rio Grande and Coahuila was called to witness that 
San Juan was founded to serve these three tribes. A junta 
was called by the Governor of Coahuila and Fathers 
Rodrigues and Arricivita laid before it their formal claims 
to the Indians. The books of administration were carried 
nearly a thousand miles on horseback to lend mute but irre- 
futable testimony to the truth of both statements. 

Father Espinosa reported to the Padre Comisario Gen- 
eral of the missions that only an entry of the baptism of a 
group of Tinipejuay Indians was seen in the entries of the 
baptisms of Vizarroén, while ‘“‘among the baptisms of San 
Juan Capistrano there were one hundred ninety-six of the 
Pamaque nation alone (which is the one Father Rodrigues 
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wishes through his spectacles would be the same as Tinipe- 
juay); the first entry of the baptism of adults of said 
Pamaque nation being dated March 23, 1733, three years 
before Vizarron was founded and seven years before the 
adminstration of the Holy Sacraments was begun to the 
Indians who congregated there.”’ 


San Juan was founded March 1, 1731. On May 
5 of the same year the first baptism was celebrated, that of 
a baby to whom Captain Domingo Ramon stood godfather. 
The record of this ceremony begins the book of the admin- 
istration of the Holy Sacraments. On page twenty in en- 
tries 58 and 64 is recorded the baptism of Lazaro Gabriel, 
a Pamaque who died a Christian, and of Magdalena, also 
a Pamaque, who likewise died a Christian. Thus it was 
proved that there were Pamaques in San Juan before 
Vizarron was founded. Father Rodrigues must have had 
in mind the case of a Pamaque woman who married a 
Tiligay. When her husband went to his own mission 
(Vizarron), she followed him. Royal law prescribed that 
a woman was acknowledged converted where her husband 
belonged. 

Father Rodrigues could not shake the testimony es- 
tablished by Father Arricivita, and the junta dissolved 
after compromising the dispute in favor of San Juan. It 
is a matter for speculation just what difference it made 
where the Indians were converted or lived just so their 
Christianization was accomplished. But the good priests 
with deadly earnestness bemeaned each other roundly for 
“claiming without any labor, the fruits of another's 
sweat.”’ 

Within the walls of the little mission San Juan were 
a granary, a well, a convent, ten stone Indian houses, and 
atemporary church. The stone church, which still stands, 
Was completed sometime between 1762 and 1790: infor- 
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mation preserved in available records does not allow a more 
definite date to be fixed. In 1740 both the church and the 
houses of the Indian pueblo were of thatch, clay, and 
wood. The missionaries lived in a stone building which 
contained two cells and a room which served as an office 
and a storeroom for maize. In 1762, Father Juan de Hierro 
reported that a stone convent had been built which con- 
tained a sacristy and four cells, two offices, a refectory, a 
kitchen, and a workroom. Wool from the second largest 
of all the mission flocks supplied the three looms, which, 
operated by natives, wove all the cloth used in dressing the 
Indians. The fields provided cotton. The granary stored 
nearly a thousand fanegas of corn and beans. ‘There were 
a thousand head of horses and cattle and as many as thirty- 
five hundred sheep and goats. By way of equipment there 
were plows, hoes, yokes carts, forges, saws, planes, and 
other tools which made the mission a completely self-sus- 
taining establishment. By reason of its small size, it was 
really more independent than a larger mission. 


The temporary church contained three altars: one 
(with a gilded cibary) to San Juan, one to Jesus the Naza- 
rene, and a third to Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario, each with 
an appropriate image. There were a baptismal font witha 
conch of silver; twenty-two candlesticks, two censers, six 
little bells, and a high cross of copper; three chrisms, two 
chalices with patens, a ciborium, a censer with a thurible 
and spoon, all of silver; three missals; and three manuals. 
The altar-cloths were of silk and damask. ‘There were 
sixteen palliums, two caps, a mozetta of silk, fifteen sets of 
altar-cloths, fifteen amices, twelve corporal cloths, two 
surplices, twenty-two cornualtares, sixteen purificators, and 
an image of Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores with a mantle 
and tunic of silk. In 1785 Father Lopez reported to the 
Bishop of Nuevo Leon that the temporary church of stone 
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and wood was worth about fifteen hundred pesos and its 
equipment and adornment worth slightly more. The per- 
manent church, which was being built at the time his report 
was being made, was about half completed. The cost of 
construction up to that point had been three thousand 
pesos, Without counting the work of the Indians. No work 
was being done on it at the time because of the lack of 
sufficient Indians to carry on. There were only fifty- 
eight Indian men, women, and children in the entire 
mission. 

In 1770 Baron Juan Maria de Ripperda became Gover- 
nor. In trying conscientiously to abolish the abuses which 
for so many years had existed in the provinces, he made 
many enemies and nearly succeeded in depopulating the 
missions of the entire province. 

After 1750 the fortunes of San Juan parallel very 
closely those of San Francisco and Concepcion. Forces 
of disintegration, the result of the revolutionary political 
upheaval in Mexico at the time, were at work within its 
walls. In November, 1790, San Juan contained fifty-eight 
persons, of whom twenty-four were Indians. In 1792 there 
were seventy-seven persons. ‘This included twenty-two 
mestizos (half-breeds) and mulattoes, twenty-five Indians, 
and the Spaniards. In 1793 there were twenty-five 
Indians and forty-one Spaniards, mestizos, and mulattoes. 


As early as 1792, inquiries were being made by the 
Comisario General and others as to the advisability of 
combining the four missions, Concepcion, San José, San 
Juan, and San Francisco, into two. All were suffering the 
same dearth of Indians and were conveniently close togeth- 
er. The plan seemed to offer only one difficulty: the 
Indians of San José were not friendly with those of Con- 
cepcion. On one occasion some members of these unfriend- 
ly tribes had joined in a game of ball. The game gave rise 
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to a quarrel and the players emerged from the resultant 
fracas badly battered and bruised. “Thus so omnipresent 
was their antagonism that it reared its head after having 
laid dormant for months without the priests even being 
aware of it. 

The consolidation was ordered nevertheless by the 
Viceroy, Conde Revilla Gigedo, May 29, 1793. San An- 
tonio de Valero was to be secularized, Concepcion com- 
bined with San José, and San Francisco with San Juan. Be- 
fore the order could be put into effect, however, it was 
rescinded. The Viceroy himself visited the provinces and 
recommended, instead, secularization of all the missions, 


July 25, 1794. 


By 1807, San Juan was depopulated. The lands were 
surveyed and distributed among the missions as ordered by 
the Act of Secularization, but as early as 1794 and as late 
as 1834, petitions for grants of portions of the land were 
filed at San Antonio. The number of requests was never 
large, and some never materialized. Under the Mexican 
régime the new government confirmed the earlier decrees 
by a new act, September 15, 1823, suppressing entirely the 
remaining active missions, of which San Juan was one. 
After this act went into effect, there would have been in 
the whole of Texas not more than two Franciscan priests. 
Father José Diaz de Leon, a Franciscan from Zacatecas who 
was stationed at San José as Provisional President of the 
missions, requested a moderation of the decree of the junta. 
His experience had taught him a great deal about the evils 
which, in spite of the careful procedure prescribed by the 
act, were attendant upon secularization. The majority of 
the Indians, in spite of all their mission training, did not 
know how to make a living for their families, how to 
manage their land, or, least of all, how to use their newly 
acquired freedom. This time, however, the government 
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was acting promptly. The decree was passed September 
15, and the sanction of the College at Zacatecas was secured 
before the end of the year. Thus the missionary work of 
the Franciscans was at an end in Texas. 

Little San Juan still hovers over a straggling group of 
Indians. For many years it crumbled in disuse, but Father 
Hume, who restored San Francisco, repaired it too, and 
ever since, services have been held there. The whole struc- 
ture is primitive, both in architecture and in decoration. 
It has a bell-tower which is simply an elevation of the east 
wall with open arches in it. The interior was once gaudily 
frescoed with red pots of blue flowers interspersed with 
zigzag strips and blocks of color. Grotesque Indians play- 
ing musical instruments constituted the principal interest 
in the decoration. A mandolin player was portrayed with 
black hair, red lips, orange face and legs, black feet, and a 
green body. A bluish green guitar player sat in a red chair 
and vied with a harp and a viol player. Now, the walls 
are a chaste white. Much of the original structure has had 
to give way to the practical necessities of restoration. The 
Indian houses and the granary have crumbled. However, 
one has only to look into the faces of the two remaining 
images, of Jesus the Nazarene and Our Lady of Sorrows, 
to know that the spirit of the mission endures. Together, 
they look out complacently on worshipers and gaping visi- 
tors alike, serene, ageless. One is sure they know all about 
the cock-fights. They have known for centuries what 
multitudes of mortals never learn—that human nature 
never changes. 
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WITH SOUTHWESTERN ARTISTS 


VICTOR HIGGINS 


Some Opinions of an Apothegmatic Artist 
By ALEXANDRE HOGUE 


S I entered his Taos studio recently I found Victor 

Higgins fairly bubbling over on thc subject of 

art instruction. In some way he had been im- 

pressed by the small number of successful artists 

who manage to rise to the top of the vast tide of students 
constantly flowing from the art schools of today. 

Under present systems the fine arts are over-stressed 
and the extensive field of the applied arts is barely 
scratched. Such methods tend to expand the ambitions of 
the students by instilling a false pride which causes them to 
look with disdain upon any one who is making a big success 
in the applied arts. Yet only a negligible number are 
capable of assimilating this false pride and doing something 
noteworthy. ‘These are not only technically proficient— 
they have something to say. 

Although the fine arts potentialities of the majority are 
negligible to begin with, they themselves never realize it, 
but go through life starving and laboring under the delu- 
sion that they have an art contribution for the world. 
These could have been happy and prosperous had they 
allowed their technical proficiency a practical trend. 

The Higgins ideal for the future art school (it is shared 
in some variation by most successful artists) is a school 
from which fine arts courses have been almost entirely 
banished and in which every phase of applied design is 
thoroughly taught by competent designers. Graduates 
from such a school would be capable of making a good 
living in the interim between school and the possible estab- 
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lishment of a name as painter or sculptor. Failing in the 
latter, they could still be successful in the former. 

Higgins was talking constantly as he moved rapidly 
about the studio, turning a painting to view here and re- 
placing one there. “‘Jt ts an evolutionary process by which 
each student advances according to his ability, each seeking 
his own level without any misgivings. Only those who 
were innately capable before entering school will outgrow 
the applied arts and gradually turn to painting or sculpture. 
The artistic health of the country would then be much 
more hardy.”’ The biographies of fully nine-tenths of the 
outstanding painters and sculptors of today will substan- 
tiate this theory; and, going back a bit, “don’t forget that 
Michael Angelo was once a stone-cutter. 

Certainly this theory is exemplified in the life of 
Victor Higgins—but then this is not a biography. Suf- 
fice it to say that he spent his student days going busily 
from one applied art to another, with art school sand- 
wiched in between: doing enamel inlays on brass carvings; 
taking a fling at big scenic surfaces sixty by seventy feet; 
going back to school; wood-carving; returning to school 
and doing more work in any field presenting new problems 
in texture, design, lighting, line, form, color. 

And all these excursions into enticing realms have 
contributed to the skill of Higgins the painter, making an 
artist who is known for his pleasing contrasts—warm and 
cold, light and dark, round and square, bump and hollow 
—deftly handled whether in landscape, still-life, figure, or 
genre compositions. 

Higgins is constantly apothegmatic. ‘““What one does 
with knowledge is what makes one an artist.’’ Knowledge 
he finds paramount. ‘“‘The demand of the future is that 
painters do something with their knowledge, not just settle 
into one formula for one subject’’ ; for “there is no formula 
in art.” 
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The young artist who is too insistent upon one revo- 
ljutionary way of doing a thing, provided he does not out- 
grow the tendency, will soon become so obsessed with the 
idea that he will end up as a formula painter of the most 
lamentable type, doing the very thing he is now condemn- 
ing. We are witnessing this process just now among the 
ultra-moderns, whose ideas are crystallizing into teachable 
formulas and becoming academic—just another academy 
all their own. Throughout the history of art the popu- 
larly accepted way of doing a thing was once the radical 
way. 

“The painters of the United States are just coming of 
age.” But hardly will they ever attain complete maturity 
without declaring their independence from Europe. Our 
country is full of young artists who can never outgrow the 
fact that they are merely following the European herd— 
just being little Cézannes, Derains, Van Goghs, Gauguins, 
or whom have you. Not only have they not learned that 
“a teacher cannot impart his personal conception’’, but 
they want the courage of their own reactions to the life 
about them—-the secret of the success of those they would 
imitate. To be outstanding their art should be indigenous; 
yet they go on and on aping the latest trends, blowing 
about like a dry leaf before every changing gust. 


As long as Cézanne stayed in Paris he accomplished 
very little. He was repelled at every turn; and it was not 
until this opposition had almost driven him berserk, giv- 
ing him the courage to retire to his provincial home town 
where he could fight to the solution of his theories with- 
out the disturbing cant of fashionable artists, that he pro- 
duced his most significant works. His was an indigenous 
art because it was rooted in native soil and grew without 
extraneous nourishment—even without that of Paris. 
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And so the American artist in general will come of age 
only when he has the stamina to blaze his own trails 
through the part of the country in which he lives. It js 
encouraging that many are already doing this. “An artist 
cannot be a stranger to a country if he would paint beneath 
the surface. He must feel the confidence of familiarity if 
he is to add vitality and originality to the interpretations 
of his country.” 

The public mind generally comprehends the trail-blazer 
only after he is dead and gone; but he should take courage 
in the thought that the Ananiases will soon be forgotten 
and that “the good painters of today will be the old mas- 
ters of tomorrow.” 

And then this public should not be unmindful of the 
fact that a good old master was good when it was painted, 
and that by the same token a good contemporary is worthy 
of contemporary support. “A good thing ts good anda 
bad thing bad at any time—age has nothing to do with it.” 
Yet of all the millions spent annually for works of art, less 
than two per cent. goes to living artists. The sincere artist 
cries out for individual discernment in his vidience, as op- 
posed to the stupidity of falling into the crafty sales traps 
set by certain dealers who are continually running out of 
soap and exploiting new “‘old masters” for gullible clients 
whose pocketbooks are not commensurate with their dis- 
cretion. “Jt would be safe to say that if Americans used 
the same judgment in banking investments as tn art invest- 
ments, the nation would have been bankrupt long ago.” 

Higgins found early in his experience that “‘only fine 
art touches the subtleties of paint—the aesthetic qualities’; 
and this discovery was the determining factor in his change 
from craftsman and designer to painter. 


At various times between 1898 and 1912 there had 
arrived in Taos Phillips, Sharp, Couse, Blumenschein, 
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Berninghaus, and Dunton, and soon after that came 
Higgins. Dividing his year between Taos and Chicago and 
New York, he has gradually spent more time in New 
Mexico until today he is almost a full-time resident. 

Besides appearing in the big exhibitions over the 
country, in which they have won awards, Higgins’ paint- 
ings go Out in the circuit shows of the Taos Society of 
Artists and through the Grand Central Galleries of New 
York City. He is represented in many museums and private 
collections, among which might be mentioned those of the 
Municipal Gallery of Chicago, the Terre Haute Art Asso- 
ciation, the Des Moines Association of Fine Arts, the But- 
ler Art Institute of Youngstown, Ohio, the Los Angeles 
Museum, the Corcoran Gallery of Washington, D. C., the 
Indianapolis Art Institute, and the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

As I was leaving the studio I asked Higgins whether, 
if he were starting out as a young student under present- 
day conditions, he would go back to Munich and Paris. 
The answer was another apothegm: “Not likely; but if I 
should it would be simply to see, without a thought of 
school or painting.”’ 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


FRANK KLEPPER’S 
PICTURES 


THE HIGHLAND PARK 
MUNICIPAL GALLERY 


December, 1928 
RANK KLEPPER’S exhibi- 


tion was deserving of the 

good attendance it enjoyed; 
but when the point of sales is con- 
sidered I feel that the Highland 
Park Gallery has fallen down 
again. For some time the qual- 
ity of shows at this gallery by 
artists from outside of Dallas has 
been on a down grade simply be- 
cause there has been no effort to 
sell the work of those exhibiting. 
This news travels fast among art- 
ists; and the very best of them 
will seldom consent to exhibit 
under such doubtful conditions. 
Artists, like bankers, bricklayers, 
and clerks, must eat. Too many 
people, verily far too many, seem 
to think they paint for their 
health or perhaps for fun, just 
dashing them off in moments of 
leisure, perhaps; but the oh’s and 
ah’s of these “‘patrons’’ are not 
edible. 

This is a lamentable condition; 
for at the gallery’s opening six 
years ago there were abundant 
sales and some good exhibitions 
by outsiders. Klepper’s one-man 


show is, I feel, the best of the 
season so far, and deserved many 
sales) When artists in other 
media exhibit—a musician his 
skill in concert or an actor on the 
stage—even though they be ama- 
teur, we willingly pay two dol- 
lars a seat and like it. But fora 
painter to expect anything for his 
time—why, of course not! Un- 
heard of! 


On the support of indigenous 
art the president of the Southern 
States Art League, in a recent 
address to that body, had this to 
say: 

To our friend, the public: 

If you continue to purchase paint- 

ings from New England, from 
old England, from France, where 
ever, your prospective home artists 
will flock to those well-springs of 
supply. They will look out for 
themselves. The home land will 
be the sufferer. You will be the 
sufferer, because you have failed 
to understand that art must always 
begin at home. 


I am pleased to find an added 
warmth in Klepper’s work— 
richer color qualified by a pleas- 
ing gray in place of the purple 
which in times past has crept 
into his paint. The organization 
of his composition has gained 
power through more ‘care and 
thought. One can trace this 
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growth from painting to painting 
until the epitome is reached in 
“The Blue Shutters, Bruges’’—a 
sophisticated work in every re- 
spect. 

But above all I am pleased 
that this Texas artist has the 
spunk to believe in his own way 
of doing a thing and has return- 
ed from France with no greasy- 
haired ideas which are foreign to 
our soil. He is still one of us— 
Frank Klepper of the Southwest. 

A. H. 


HOUSTON NEWS LETTER 


LL the fields of artistic 

activity in Houston have 

been crowded during the 
past two months. In addition to 
the undertakings of individual 
artists, the exhibit calendar 
proved unusually interesting. 

At the Museum of Fine Arts 
might be seen a splendid exhibit 
of the work of Valentin and 
Ramon de Zubiaurre, who ably 
represent their native Basque 
country. Together with this 
show hung the Sixth Annual 
Circuit Exhibition of the South- 
ern States Art League, in which 
Texas was well represented. In 
other galleries of the Museum 
were shown a group of batiks 
by Myron P. Chapin of Ann 
Arbor, and a collection of sev- 
enty drawings of stage and cos- 


tume designs sent out by the 
Theatre Arts Guild of New 
York. [This collection, it 
might be added, was later shown 
at the Art Institute in Dallas, 
together with drawings by 
Everett Spruce and paintings by 
Thomas Stell. ] 

At the Little Gallery Mrs. 
G. A. Volck, the manager, 
showed a collection of painted 
textiles by W. J. Barry of Cali- 
fornia, besides the usual charm- 
ing selection of prints and water 
colors. The Herzog Galleries 
exhibited wood blocks by Paul 
Schwertner of Munich; an inter- 
esting group of etchings by C. 
Dickens of London; examples of 
the goldsmith’s art in antique 
jewelry; and the work of the 
modern silversmith, Georg Jen- 
sen. 


The main artistic event of the 
month of January in Houston 
was the large exhibit of contem- 
porary American paintings by 
artist members of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries of New York, 
which was secured by the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts for Museum 
Day, January 12. Before the 
preview of the exhibit the Mu- 
seum members held a banquet 
honoring several visiting artists, 
including Gardner Symons, El- 
mer Schofield, and George Whar- 
ton Edwards. 
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The coming month will be 
marked by a group of one-man 
shows, notably the collection of 
oils by Carle J. Blenner of New 
York, and the splendid water 
colors of Wayman Adams. In 
March there will be shows by 
two Texas artists who are al- 
ready attracting attention nation- 
ally: Alexandre Hogue of 
Dallas, and Lawson Black- 
man of San Antonio. In an- 
other gallery will be hung a 
group of oils by Charles W. 
Hawthorne, N. A., whose char- 
acter studies have already made 
him famous. 


Artists of Houston are now 
preparing canvases for the Sana 
Antonio competition in Texas 
landscape, as well as looking 
forward to the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Southern States 
Art League, to be held in this 
city during the first week of 
April. At the same time Hous- 
ton artists will have their an- 
nual exhibition at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


During the spring months the 
Little Gallery and the Herzog 
Galleries will offer the following 
exhibits: 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 


January: Verner White, oils; 
Charles W. Hawthorne, water 
colors (January 22 through the 
first weeks of February). 


February: Evelyne Byers Bessell, 
water colors; Mabel Fairfax 
Karl, wood-carvings and etch- 
ings; William McVey, water 
colors. 


March: Vera Prasilova Scott of 
Houston, photographs; Betty 
Lawrence of Shreveport, oils. 


THE HERZOG GALLERIES 


January: Arthur B. Davies, etch- 
ings and aquatints. 


February: Alfred Koch, etchings, 
oils. 

March: Wuanita Smith, pastels; 
Berkhardt Wall and Dawson- 
Dawson Watson, etchings; Paul 


Schumann, oils. 
JAMES CHILLMAN, JR. 


ON WITHHOLDING PART 


GAIN the poor old hypo- 
critical world gets hit hard 
—this time in the contem- 

porary art realm. Walter Pach, 
author of Ananias, or The False 
Artist (Harpers), rises to make 
us mad and to make us think. 
Founding his volume on knowl- 
edge and treating the problem 
with radical sincerity, he has giv- 
en a thorough study of the 
“great tradition” in art- 
Moses-like, Pach challenges 
stark mad America to destroy its 
various golden calves (Sargent, 
Kenyon Cox, Alexander, etc.) 
and worship only the god of 
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True Art, whose disciples are 
few—Puvis de Chavannes, Ma- 
net, Monet, Degas, Whistler, 
Cézanne, Matisse, Seurat, Pissaro, 
Rodin, Thomas Eakins, John 
Sloan. 

The book reviews the work- 
ings, present and past, of the 
false artist, and reasons that 
democracy, the machine, and ad- 
vertising have fortified his posi- 
tion while the true artist lan- 
guishes in poverty without recog- 
nition. 

The solution for the perverted 
condition, of course, is in the 
hands of the artists and the mus- 
eums. Through their awakening 
to truth will the art of the world 
become a necessity and an inspira- 
tion to life. G. B. 


NEW MEXICO GOSSIP 


OREN MOZLEY of 

Taos, in a letter to the 

editors of the Review, 
mentions a number of artists 
familiar to Southwesterners. 
Kenneth Adams, he says, was re- 
cently married to Miss Liane 
Hall of Meridian, Connecticut, 
and is now in France. Ward 
Lockwood is on his way to New 
York; he will show in the Mid- 
dle West and the Southwest in 
the late spring. Andrew Dasburg 
is married to Nancy Lane Kauff- 
man (daughter of Franklin K. 
Lane) and is honeymooning in 
Porto Rico. Brett (Honorable 


Dorothy) is showing at Marie 
Sterner’s. Walter Ufer is show- 
ing in Chicago. 


“ART IN TEXAS’—A COM- 
PLAINT 


EDITOR, Southwest Review. 
SIR: 


HERE was an article in 
your last issue that strained 
my loyalty to the breaking 
point. That is, it did at first. I 
speak of “Art in Texas,”’ by Dr. 
Battle. Did you publish this in a 
spirit of humor, just to badger 
someone into speaking his mind? 

Since I have had time to turn 
the whole thing over in my mind, 
I have come to the conclusion that 
it is no more than we must ex- 
pect. State and local art asso- 
ciations are made up mainly of 
dead timber, old-timers who have 
lost all contact with what is going 
on. Art is still something that 
is “brought on.”’ Our great and 
glorious universities in their art 
departments are just as bad. Art, 
to them, still means something 
vague, something that happened 
a long time ago. They scratch 
around a bit with charcoal, or 
grow very commercial and turn 
out sloppy posters—but that is 
all. 

The Southwest Review is in a 
position to co something. Au- 
thoritative material, from people 
who know, can be secured: may 
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I compliment you, for instance, 
on having published the very ex- 
cellent articles by Hogue, Wil- 
liams, and Bywaters? But the 
one by Dr. Battle seems to me 
nothing but misinformation and 
bunk. Two towers and a dome 
are added to the Alamo, few 
artists of consequence are men- 
tioned, there is a general lack of 
understanding of what it is all 
about, and Lord knows what 
other crimes are committed. Why 
don’t you get an art editor— 
someone who is familiar with 
what is going on, who is not 
afraid to speak his mind? 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


We are all too much afraid, 
here in Dallas, of hurting one an- 
other's feelings. If any one pans 
our efforts at painting, or at 
“promoting’’ art, we still take it 
as a personal affront. We shall 
have to outgrow that. 


Dr. Battle is a very genial gen- 
tleman, but his article does not 
show him to be qualified to write 
on the subject he has chosen. 

I wish you more success in the 
future. 

Sincerely, 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS. 
Dallas. 
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